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“ ZEARS, IDLE TEARS.” 
Tt idle tears,” of which the poet sings, 
Come from the heart's deep fountain unawares, 
Fed by the soul's imperishable springs— 
“ Tears, idle tears!” 


Through them the sympathizing spirit hears 
Soft threnodies of unforgotten things, 
Aud tender requiems for the vanished years. 


They are not dumb as harps with shattered strings, 
Nor voiceless as the world’s unnttered prayers, 
But fall like dew on memory'’s deathless wings— 
* Tears, idle tears!” 
WituaM HH. Hayne. 


AFTER THE CELEBRATION. 

K )R a man who had no vote aud no political pull, and who 

had done nothing for this country within the memory of 
any living person, Columbus has succeeded in making a tru- 
ly wonderful stir. To see the American metropolis decked 
out in gay colors, and given over to crowds, spectacles, and 
processions day avd night for three days running, about 
something that happened four hundred years ago, was 
enough to make even a Chicago man pinch himself, and ask 
if, after all, we were not a nation with a history. If Colum- 
bus had fought in the civil war, or even in the Revolution, 
it would have been reasonable and natural enough to make 
much of him, but so great an ado over a patriot whose per- 
formance was so remote seemed to attest pretty conclusively 
the vigor of the American imagination and the length of the 
American memory. Certainly this month of October will 
see a lot of the teeth knocked out of those old saws about 
the ingratitude of republics and the matter-of-fact Yankee’s 
exclusive devotion to the dollar 

To be sure, we have been celebrating ourselves and our 
surpassing energy as much as or perhaps a little more than 
the faith and courage of Columbus. *' All this in four cen- 
turies—such a morsel of time!” the American says as he 
looks about him and thinks it all over. But he should not 
plume himself unduly on his extraordinary enterprise. His 
wealth and his cities and railroads and enormous industrial 
development have come, true enough, with a rush, but it 
took a long, long time to make the men that brought them. 
The country is pretty new, but on the people who live in it 
and who have developed it the work has been going on very 
gradually and steadily since, or since before, the days of 
Adam and Noah. Columbus discovered the continent, but 
the people who live in it and own it now came ready-made, 
and to find their discoverer one has to go back to the very 
Ancient of Days himself. Almost as long as earth has had a 
written history, that history has chronicled the gradual prog- 
ress and development of the Americans that were to be and 
now are. 

There was a bigoted New-Yorker of Dutch descent and 
respected memory who used to say that the two holidays 
he kept were Christmas and the anniversary of the great 
storm that blew the Puritans off the coast of New York and 
on to the coast of Massachusetts. In our veneration for 
Columbus we North Americans have been more polite than 
the brusque Knickerbocker, and have made no suggestion 
of any possible debt that we owe to those adventurous birds 
whose opportune flight lured the Spanish caravels into a 
more southerly course, and left Virginia and Massachusetts 
to be first settled by the English. But being the people that 
we are, we may properly be mindful of our double obligations 
to Columbus, in that having found out the way to the Amer- 
ican continent, he left the setUlement of this end of it to the 
sons of those nations of northern Europe which, of all the 
peoples of their day, had shown the most strenuous appreci- 
ation of personal liberty and the greatest aptitude for popu- 
lar government. It was well for us that it was’so, and uot 
only for us, but for all people else who Lave a stake in our 
future, and whose fate is more or less remotely linked with 
the upshot of our attempt to solve the great problems of 
human government and human life. 


THE PATHOS OF THE HOLIDAY. 


Swi tie ees “te Wwe were glad to 
be still when the 

afternoon came. There 

had been so many days 
of it—days of nothing 
but bunting and ban 
nersand bands. Drums 
aud fifes at midnight 
waking weary slerp- 


Me Kuler ber Irleor 
ers, drums and fifes 
at dawn, drums and 


fifes at noon and in the afternoon, at sunset and at dawn 
again. There had been, before these began, the bangings 
of hammers building endless stands and steps and grand 
platforms along the route. And there bad been the diggings 
by the curb-stonesefor the poles to hold the myriad salmon. 
colored lanterns to be strung across the street on wires, and 
for all the myriad flags and forked pennants, for all the bits 
of harmonious color strung there too. Ah! but it was a 
sight worth seeing, though, when all was done, worth to all 
the town more than all the trouble cost them. A sight to 
stir the sense and set the heart throbbing and one’s senti- 
ments aglow. For color is to some of us what the peal of 
the trumpet or a note of music is to others. Who could 
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walk, we wondered, under that wonderful waving enonay of 
color, ull fringe from the pointed ends of the floating - 


ners, and seeing these tossed and flung about by every 
breeze, colors mingling and ee tapa without being 
carried away by sudden enthusiasm. hen Miss Van 


Auken and I first saw them its spirit overcame us. I saw 
the blood brighten in her face. ‘“‘I would not for-all the 
world,” she said, “* miss a single thing on the programme. 
Would your” 

We did begin nobly, and we did go to many places—to 
the children’s parade on Monday, the naval parade on Tues- 
day, the great military pageant of Wednesday. And we did 
wait till nearly midnight of that day without seeing the 
brilliant electric procession set for the evening. Fatigue 
had driven us home before the belated pageant arrived. 

We saw, of course, many things besides the parade on our 
way back and forth. There were always the dense throngs 
of people to push through wherever one attempted to find 
passage near the route. We met women blocks away hur. 
rying to appointed places, carrying soap boxes to stand 
upon, and boys were selling barrels and piling bits of broken 
timber to be sold as seats to unwary purchasers. Some wa 
were calling ‘Seats on the grand stand for twenty-five cents 
apiece,” and thrusting tiny boxes at you. Great trucks on 
side streets near the route had tiers of other seats built over 
them, selling for high prices. Women and children stood 
all day and half the night on curb-stones and pavement, cap- 
tivated with the prospect, undismayed by any fear of after- 
fatigue. Toward night young frolickers, six in a line, would 
force a way through the thickest crowd by pushing as stu- 
dents do in a rush. People were twisted and turned and 
twisted again in the mélée, others fell from boxes, and no 
one would have understood the trouble had not one of the 
frolickers been heard to say, **‘ Now let’s try it again, on the 
other side.” We met litthe Miss Curtis, who had hired a 
laboring-man at a dollar to help her through the crowd on 
her way to a window and lunch on Fifth Avenue—a man 
who had fled dismayed when half through, and dragged ber 
back exhausted. We rescued them both by taking Miss 
Curtis with us. But we saw other men at night, young fac- 
tory hands they seemed to be, who left good sites and help- 
ed women in and out of the crowd. 

Strangely enough, it was of none of these things that we 
told Mrs. Van Twiller. We were happily alone with her. 
Our recollection, taking cue from tired minds, dwelt first on 
little episodes, shunning the broader effects and impressions, 
We talked of the superb horses, and of some tired baby cry- 
ing in the street. Then we grew silent, till Miss Van Auken 
spoke. 

ml don't know what else to call it,” she said, ‘* but the 
pow of the holiday. Have you never noticed it, Mrs. 
fan Twiller? I think every woman, every tired woman or 
disappointed woman, in whom the love of happiness has 
not all died, has something buried away in her that she 
brings out when all the rest of the world is gay and she 
wants to be too. I don't know how to explain to you, but 
I saw some of them come into a restaurant on one of these 
holidays, middle-aged and quite worn, so hard worked and 
so good, yet laughing so cheerily, and with such queer litle 
incongruities added to their outfits. I knew that the woman 
with her two-buttoned white kid gloves showing half her 
wrists—gloves all out of keeping with ber kind old honest 
face—had taken them out of the very back part of her bu- 
rean drawer, where they had been rolled up in paper for 
years. And the gold locket and chain the other wore be- 
longed to some far-away day in her youth, and the holiday 
never would have been a holiday to them unless they had 
worn those things. I could tell you of so many I saw there 
all the time the other day. Have you ever thought, Mrs. 
Van Twiller, what it all means?” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A MORNING WITH TENNYSON. 


O* a first trip to England, just twenty years ago, I was 
firmly determined not to take any letier of introduction 
to Tennyson, having beard a good deal of his shyness, espe- 
cially towards Americans. But two friends in London goed 
Pollock and Miss Thackeray, afterward Mrs. Ritchie) bot 
urged me strongly to go to the Isle of Wight and see him, 
both volunteering not merely to give letters of introduction, 
but to write and say that I was coming. Nothing less kind 
would, I think, have overcome the unwillingness to seek him 
out. And when, after driving across the Isle of Wight 
with an intelligent young hotel groom who had never even 
heard of Tennyson—such is local fame!—I found myself at 
the very door of ‘* Farringford,” the instinct of recoil was 
still very strong. A story had just been in the newspapers 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson, who were sitting in a bower in 
their own domain, debating perhaps poetry, anf house- 
keeping, and who heard a rustling in the boughs above. 
Looking up, they saw two Americans who had established 
themselves there with a spy-glass. There was no one in 
England, except Darwin, aon I desired so much to meet 
as Tennyson; in laying out the days for a very brief visit, I 
had deliberately sacrificed Salisbury Cathedral for him, as 
York Minster had previously been abandoned for Darwin. 
In both cases the choice was based on the ground, since 
justified, that the cathedrals would probably keep, but the 
men might not. All this was true, and yet the place where 
I stood was so beautiful, and it seemed so wrong that a poet's 
peace should be disturbed by a vagrant American, even after 
due notice given, that I felt an honest impulse to take to 
my heels at the last moment, when I was reassured by the 
sight of my friend's note lying open upon the table. art- 
ing had therefore been given of the danger; the sufferer might 
have retreated through the back window had he wished— 
and he was said to be capable of it—and if he did not wish 
to avoid the interview, why should I? 

Presently I heard a curiously marked and rather heavy 
footstep coming from an adjoining room, and Tennyson 
stood before me. I saw a tall man of curiously un-English 
aspect —as un-English as Lord Beaconsfield — carelessly 
dressed, almost slovenly, with a noble but somewhat narrow 
head, a domelike fore , fine eyes, and a tangled black 
beard streaked with y. He advanced tow me, gave 
me his ond welsh te or was, a good deal for an English- 
man—then sidled away to the high mantel- , leaned 
against it, and said, with the tone of a vexed school-boy: “I 
am rather afraid of you Americans—your countrymen don’t 
treat me very well. There was Bayard Taylor—” And he 
went on with a long complaint of a letter which had lately 
appeared, one which Taylor had not meant for publication, 
but which an injudicious friend had printed. Strange to 
say, the effect of this diatribe was not merely to amuse, but 
to put me entirely at my ease. I had no intention of writing 
anything about-him ly—and have never before done 


it was evident that with this assurance he would 


“home of the 
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feel that he had said his worst, and would be kind and 
friendly thenceforward, as proved true. He took me to his 
study, showed me his fa view, led me through the gar- 
den, and was as kind as possible. He talked a great deal, 
and seemed, like Wordsworth, to dweil a deal on him- 
self, and perhaps from the same cause— from the 
world. ‘Tennyson likes unmixed flaitery,” said Lord 
Houghton to me afterwards; and Tennyson himself more 
than once mentioned a man’s opinion of his own poetry as 
an element inthe character of the man; thus of Lowell, ** he 
docs not like my poems well.” All this was not carried 
far enough to be offensive, but it was unmistakable. Some- 
thing more agreeable was that remarkable knowledge of out- 
door nature, which has often been pointed out in his poetry; 
he would say, in leading me through the garden, that this or 
that plant was one which did not grow in America, and al- 
ways correctly. 
he most interesting event of the visit was a call, proposed 

by himself, on his neighbor Mrs. Cameron, the celebrated 
amateur ase ema I was very familiar with some of 
her pictures; bad astonished by the ideal and dramatic 
groups she would form out of village children and house- 
maids; and had, indeed, been told, what observation after- 
wards confirmed, that she selected all her maids for their 
profiles. So the invitation was cagerly accepted, and Ten- 
nyson led the way through garden paths and a brief wood 
path to the house. The door was opened to us by Mr. 
Cameron, certainly one of the most picturesque figures to be 
seen anywhere ; with a head like that of Sir Henry Taylor, 
as photographed by Mrs. Cameron, a benign and th tful 
face, with a superb white beard. He wore a long dressing- 
gown of “* baby-blue,” heavily trimmed with rich black ve 
vet, set off by a massive gold watch chain that encircled his 
neck. We had called ostensibly to inquire after a little girl 
who was supposed to be dying, the youngest of the maids, 
and a favorite in the Tennyson family; and we were at 
once ushered up stairs to a large room where the child lay 
unconscious in bed, with Mrs. Cameron and half a dozen 
maids grou around her. It was a strange scene—the 
motionless maids sitting or standing. each more or less beau- 
ful in feature; the silent and sombre Tennyson; the pictu- 
resque master of the house, all ggthered around a lovely 
unconscious child of twelve years or so, in all the dignity of 
approaching death. I felt as if I were profaning, by the 

resence of a stranger, a scene of human sympathy so pure- 
y domestic, and, indeed, almost feudal, in its bearing. After- 
wards Mrs. Cameron—who has since also died—descended 
with us to her own domain, and showed me portfolio upon 
portfolio of her photegnee=e. bidding me choose. I natu- 
rally began with one of Tennyson, bearing his or h; a 
very dishevelled one which he had christeped ** The Dirty 
Monk,” a tolerably appropriate designation. Mrs. Cameron, 
who was full of vivacity and persuasiveness, compelled 
Tennyson to sign, then and there, a certificate that ‘* The 
Dirty Monk ” was, with one exception, the best photograph 
he had ever had taken. I chose also two noble beads of 
Darwin and Carlyle, the latter an experiment in photography, 
taken on the wrong side of the glass, and thus securing a 
—— Rembrandtish effect of shadow. I took also a 
head of Mrs. Stillman, taken when Miss Spartatis, and pos- 
ing as Tennyson's “ serene, imperial Eleanore;” and a pair of 
twin heads, ‘‘ The Marys at Sepulchre,” for which one 
of the maids whom I had seen had posed. These, with the 
Eleanore, may be seen at Fay House, in Cambridge, the 
arvard Annex. All her photographs cluim, 
more truly than any I have ever seen, the character of ori- 
ginal works of art. 

We returned to the house just as my ‘‘ fly” had arrived, 
and also a carriage containing Mrs. Tennyson and her son, 
who had been absent during my brief visit. 1 was honored 
with an invitation to visit them at their country residence, 
to which they were about removing; but this was then im- 
possible, and during a later trip to England I never ventured 
to avail myself of it, so that we never met again. Recallin 
as I do the great, and, indeed, epoch-making, influence o 
Tennyson’s two thin early volumes—an influence almost 
greater in this country than in his own land—I have always 
rejoiced to have had even one glimpse of him. It is a great 
privilege to meet in person a benefactor of one’s youth, and 
to find one’s self not disappointed. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH SKIRTS AND WAISTS. 


| gee pe modistes who remained late in Paris in 
search of novelties are receiving a bewildering variety 
of gowns, scarcely any two being made alike. This great 
variety exists mainly in the shape of skirts, which may flare 
out at the foot in trumpet shape, fall in five or seVen straight 
breadths on a bell petticoat of another stuff, or else be closely 
gored in front and very full and straight in the back. Some- 
times the long popular bell shape is given in sloped front 
breadths, widened by gussets at the foot or on the sides, as 
well as in the bias back seam, with which we are familiar, 
but the tendency in all is to greater fulness in the upper 
part of the skirt, omitting darts in front and sides, and using 
pleats or French gathers in the back, made by alternate lony 
and short stitches. The waists of these new dresses are far 
more uniform than the skirts, being mostly round and nearly 
seamless, with or without a short jacket front and full vest, 
but invariably with a girdle or belt of some kind. The only 
coat waists aun are long Directoire coats reaching below 
the knees, and some very smart habit -bodices with short 
full back almost forming a frill, or else with two or four flat 
tabs, cut square at all corners, and piped with velvet or 
edged with fur. 
WORTH’S NEW MODELS. 


Among Worth’s recent creations are very elegant over- 
dresses with round waist and a full skirt of six or seven 
breadths of peau de soie opening on a vest and bell petticoat 
of cloth of a contrasting color, richly embroidered with gilt 
and jet. One of these has an over-dress of éminence purple 
re type dark a _ — — 4 under-skirt 
of grayish-green faced-c ered with embroidery, 
pod ma 74 draped girdle of velvet shaded from green to 
purple. The round back is without seams. The front is 
cut down in a curve from the end of the shoulder seams low 
on the bust, and does not meet in front, all the edges being 
bordered with dark brown fur, in charming contrast to the 
reddish-purple peau de soie. Above the curved top shows 
_——- cloth vest, covered there with white guipure lace, 

a gu 


— os collar” with gold and jet ues 
between tows of the fur below. The straight ths 
of the full skirt are trimmed down both of the front 
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inches below the top. The “1830” sleeves are drooping 
puffs of peau de soie to the elbow, with close green cloth 
sleeves below, embroidered around the wrists, and finished 
there with a wide frill of guipure. The cloth bell petticoat 
shows in the open front, and is embroidered with gilt cord 
and flat jets near the foot. The girdle of ombré velvet, 
almost a full breadth in folds, holds an oval buckle of Rhine- 
stones in front, and is laced behind on a whaleboned belt of 
webbing. There is a high collar band of green cloth under 
the lace * stock,” which is five inches wide, with scallops at 
top and straight edge below, drawn around the neck in easy 
folds, and hooked at the back under a chou of velvet. 

Other skirts of Worth’s dresses are much fuller below 
than at top, flaring outward at the foot all around. One 
model of invisible green peau de soie has four narrow gores 
in the front and sides closely fitted above, with a very flar- 
ing flounce below, cut out of a half-circle. When this cir- 
cular flounce is sewed on without gathers, it naturally forms 
folds thut flare outward toward the wider lower edge. To 
make it more effective, the flounce is trimmed with five 
bias folds of the peau de soie, each an inch wide, and each 
set on with a piping fold of black satin. Narrow jet is 
carried down the seams of the front gores, one row covering 
the front seam. The back of this demi-trained skirt con- 
sists of three breadths slightly sloped toward the top, lined 
throughout with silk, but not triummed. 

Double-width bengaline and Muscovites of heavy cords, 
such as were hitherto used only for cloaks, are now made 
up in skirts that are nearly seamless, and in bell shape, with 
the single sloped seam at the back. Ove of grayish-green 
bengaline has a bell skirt four yards wide falling from a 
vandyke or puiuted yoke, deep over the hips, of brown and 
green changeable velvet embroidered in the new way iu 
waving corkscrew lines of green silk, brown, and gold. 
Long tleecy brown fur borders the foot. The round waist 
is of velvet in the lower part, with a vandyked yoke of 
green bengaline, and large revers of doubled bengualine, 
with a velvet collar and broad jabots of old lace. The close 
green bengaline sleeves have a full round Empire puff of 
the changeable velvet. 

ROUFF'S CARRIAGE DRESSES. 

The round full skirt of five straight breadths is adopted 
by Rouff, the Paris dressmaker, and even for carriage dresses 
is curtailed to lie only an inch or two on the ground. This is 
charmingly shown in a light heliotrope peau de soie skirt that 
has « flat tablier front of a breadth of pale tan velvet that 
shades toward pink. This front is sewed in the skirt be 
tween narrow straight revers of the velvet embroidered 
with heliotrope beads, and silks, and spangles, and narrowly 
edged with mink fur made of the dark brown tails of very 
small animals. Over this tablier fall sash ends of wide 
pink China crape made of a scarf that is finished on the 
edges with lines of drawn-work and of black satin, and 
fringed at the foot. The slightly pointed seamless waist 
has the pink crape pleated on a vest under old Venetian 
lace, and finished with a collar band of black satin ribbon. 
Furred and embroidered velvet bands pass down the pink 
vest. The lower edge has a twist of the pink crape upon 
it meeting the sash under a chow in frovt. Long close 
sleeves of the tan velvet are trimmed lengthwise with the 
velvet and fur, and have draped puffs of peau de soie at 
the top. 

THE NEW LONG COATS. 

Long belted coats that fall below the knee form part of 
new costumes that combine wool and silk. The coat is fitted 
to the figure, yet has but few seams—one down the back, 
others under the arms, and a single dart each side of the 
front—and a Russian belt of dark gilt or bronze is added, 
more for ornament than for use. Pingat makes this long 
slender over-dress of dark green serge of very wide wale, 
with sleeves, blouse vest, and skirt of ombré peau de soie of 
two colors, green and brown, shaded in each breadth, and 

laided at intervals of eight or ten inches by bars of gilt. 

he belt is of bronzed gilt galloon, studded with colored 
stones, and fastened by an oval brooch with pendants. The 
long green coat opens below the waist in the back, while the 
fronts turn back in revers that are bound with galloon, and 
trimmed with four bronze buttons of graduated sizes. The 
blouse vest of the silken plaid has a row of galloon down 
the middle, and a collar band of galloon. Large gigot sleeves 
are of the plaid. The skirt has four breadths of plaid, those 
in front joined by a seam down the middle, and each widen- 
ed at the foot ou the side by a gusset ten inches wide. In 
the back are two straight breadths in full pleats at the top. 
The rich fabric needs no lining or trimming, and is simply 
faced with silk in the old-fashioned way without a binding 
of braid. 

DRESDEN CHINA BROCADES. 

The novelties for evening dresses are satins of very light 
grounds, brocaded with Dresden china designs of small 
blossoms, sprigs of forget-me-not, tiny carnations, convol- 
vuli, or rose-buds. One with pearl white ground has flow- 
erets in which blue prevails, and is made up with a guimpe 
of pale biue satin, with Empire puffs on the long close 
sleeves, and panels of blue in the full skirt. Another has a 
pale blue ground with tiny black specks woven in it, then 
powdered with pink rose-buds that look like embroidery. 

There are also silk muslins brocaded in Dresden patterns, 
one of white ground being crossbarred with satin stripes 
like an old-fashioned muslin, and a yellow rose brocaded iu 
the centre of each plaid. This is exquisite when made in 
Empire fashion with sleeves of pale yellow velvet in double 
puffs to the elbow, and a flounce of white Cluny guipure 
below. The waist is made high by a yoke of yellow velvet 
covered with Cluny, from which fall long straight breadths 
that are drawn into shape by a yellow satin ribbon: girdle, 
beginning in a high point in the back, and drawn down in 
frout almost to the natural line of the waist, then tied on the 
left side in a lengthwise bow with long flowing ends. 


WORTH 8 CAPES AND COATS. 


The newest cloth capes made by Worth are widely open in 
front to show a fitted waist beneath of the cloth, which is 
sleeveless and easily put off aud on. As the figure is not en- 
tirely muffled by this wrap, it promises to please generally. 
In chocolate brown cloth edged with brown fur this cape is 
very stylish. The top of the waist and the collar are covered 
with brown ribbed velvet, and epaulette cap of velvet turus 
down widely below. The cloth front laps to the left side, 
and is edged top and bottom with fur; this cloth passes over 
a silk lining which extends across the back, but is there left 
without a cloth covering, as it is fully dra by the cape. 

Lovely black velvet capes for the carriage or the theatre 
have white guipure lace laid smoothly around the edge, with 
scallops at the top. A short collarette of the velvet droops 


low from a high collar made of black ostrich tips that curl 
outward from the neck. 


The lining is vf whitesutin. Short 


, and music. 
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capes for evening wear are of white cloth lined with yellow 
sulin, with a still shorter shoulder cape and high collar, em- 
broidered with white aud yellow silk cords and bordered 
narrowly with dark brown fur of minks’ tails. 

Cloth with long soft fleece almost like fur is used by 
Worth for coats and long redingotes. Handsome coats are 
of this green fleecy cloth with short Directoire fronts turning 
back in revers of Astruakhan fur from a fitted vest of Astra- 
khan, ‘The long back with square-cornered sides hus a 
pointed yoke of Astrakhan with a cord of the fur extending 
down each of the three seams by which it is shaped to the 
figure. Very large sleeves of the cloth have small cuffs of 
fur. A turned-over collar is of Astrakhan, and three large 
buttons covered with fur are set each side of the waist below 
the revers. A green and black shell-patterned brocade is tue 
rich lining. 

BOAS AND COLLARETTES. 

The long crinkled Mongolian fur, which is naturally white, 
is dyed in wany gray and brown shades, aud made in long 
bows that are to be worn with various costumes. Other very 
becoming bous ure of dark green or purplish-red cocks’ 
plumes, tull and bristling, or of multicolored pheasants’ fea- 
thers, or else of impeyan feathers in Changing metallic hues. 

Coilarettes falling wide over the shoulders are made of 
cog and pheasants’ plumes sewed to u foundation of cloth, 
then shaped full below, like a frill. One collar is of reddish 
feathers speckled with gray, aud edged with a fringe of 
curled impeyan plumes. A round low collar of the green- 
ish-blue cock feathers falls full, as if of gathered stuff, aud 
is bordered with black ostrich tips curled to imitate Astra- 
khan fur. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs, M. A. CONNELLY and 
Mrs. C. Donovan. 


PERSONAL. 


Lapy TENNYSON has always been a notable housekeeper. 
Early iv his married life her husband suid, jestingly, that 
shuuld literature fail, his wife would keep the family from 
poverty by her culinary skill, and he added, ** I aim sure the 
Tenpysou tea-biscuit would prove a success.” Before her 
murriage Lady ‘Teunyson was Miss Emily Sellwood. She 
wus a niece of Sir Jon Franklin. 

—Colouel Richard Malcolm Johuston was born and raised 
in Georgia, in the midst of the negro and cracker life he so 
truthfully describes iu his tales, but it was not until he was 
over forty years of uge that he began writing stories. Until 
that time he had practised law, held a college professorship 
of belles-letires, aud taught school. His preseut home is in 
Maryland, not far from Baltimore. 

—M. Zula las just received the highest price ever paid 
in France for the serial rights of a novel. ‘lhe sum is avout 
thirty-one cents a line, a total amount of $7000, and is paid 
for Zola’s new story, ‘* Dr. Pascal.” 

—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett says that she has made 
up stories ever since sue can remember anything, and that 
since she was seven years old she has written them. Nearly 
every person, scene, and incident suggests to her a story cou- 
nected with them. 

—The benevolent work begun among the Zulus by the 
late Bishop Colenso, renowued alike for his heterodoxy and 
his arithmetic, is continued by his daughter. She las traus- 
lated much of the Bible into the Zulu tongue, and has taught 
a number of the chiefs to speak English. Lt is to her iuter- 
cession for Cetewayo and his peuple with the Queen und 
Mr. Gladstone that the former owe many concessions, 

—Perhaps there has never been another British cabine. 
that has contained as many literary meu as the present one. 
Mr. Gladstone, Professor Bryce, Lord Rosebery, Mr. John 
Morley, Sir George O. Trevelyan, aud Mr. Aciaud ure all 
men of letters, 

—Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, well known to all W. C. T. U. 
workers and to many others, is a woman of large and rather 
imposing person, She speaks with wonderful fluency and 
decision, und seems to be absolutely self-possessed. 

—Mrs. Rundell- Charlies, author of the Schdnberg - Cotta 
Family, lives in a pretty cottage near Hampstead Heath, 
Loudon, She is very pleasant and cheerful in mauner, aud 
is the possessor of u goodly fund of shrewd humor. At 
preseut there is a prospect that she may return to her writing 
of fiction. She hus just finished compiling a series of smati 
devotional works. 

—The week of the Columbian celebration will not soon 
be forgotten by New-Yorkers. The city was gay with color 
Everywhere ove saw happy taces. People 
walked as if they iclt like waltzing, aud we children’s mer- 
riment bubbled over in laughter and song. ‘The procession 
ou Monday, October 10th, 1u which the schools aud colleges 
took part, was as votable, in its way, as the great parade of 
the 12th. Never was New York more tortunzte in its 
weather than iu the superlative suushine which greeted the 
Columbian anniversary. 

—During a recent riot in Morocco the mob threatened 
the house of the British envoy, Sir Charles Euan-Smith, in 
order to show their disapproval of the treaty brought by 
him for the Sultan's acceptance. In the thick of tne tur- 
wmoil, Lady Euan- Smith, who is, by-the- way, a soldier's 
daughter, displayed her coolness by calmly puotographiug 
the rioters with her kodak. 

—Only four homes of British writers have been preserved 
on account of the associations connected with them. They 
ure the homes of Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, and Words- 
worth, and it is suggested that Somersby Rectory, Teuny- 
son’s birthplace, should be added to the number. 

—The second sou of the Czar, the Grand-Duke George, 
continues his peculiar course of weatment for pulmonary 
disease. In accordance with his physician’s theory that a 
low temperature tends to destroy the consumption bacillus 
aud to prevent the growth of tubercles, the room of the 
royal patient is unpupered and bare, the mattress on his bed 
thin, and the fires moderate in the coldest weather. The 
progress of the disease is suid to have been checked, but his 
attendants suffer extremely from the cold. 

—Aunt Anne, the peculiarly clever novel by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, about which all London is talking, is what may be 
called emphatically a woman’s book. It is the sort of bright 
realistic story which mukes people. laugh und cry as they 
read it, and which sets the bail of conversation rolling 
briskly. 
as Minnie Weston, a spirited girl of twenty, is a mail- 
carrier in Oregon, und traverses a dangerous route four and 
five times a week. - 

—A free library of ten thousand volumes has been 
ly opened at Buroda, India, by Shrimant Sam 
war, the brother of the Maharajah Gaikwar. 
sand of the books are in English, the rest in Sanscrit, 
and Guzerati, and it is the first free library in any native 
state in Ludia. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, BROWNING. By 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2 00. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL EUROPE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, 
Switzerland, and Austria, with Excursions among the 
Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol. By THomas W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. 


THE IVORY GATE. A Novel. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Besant’s Novels. 


CHILDREN: Their Models and Critics. 
RoyYs ALDRICH. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
In Harper’s Library Edition of 


By AURETTA 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, with Other Essays 
on Other Isms. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In the series 
‘**Harper’s American Essayists,’’ comprising: Howells’s 
Criticism aud Fiction; Warner’s As We Were Saying ; Cur- 
tis’s From the Easy Chair ; Higginson’s Concerning All of 
Us; and Hutton’s From the Books of Laurence Hutton, 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. CONAN 
Doy Le, Author of “‘ Micah Clarke,”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ Fifty Years 
Ago,’’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of ‘* Van Bibber and Others,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each: A Little Swiss 
Sojourn, by W. D. Howells; A Family Canoe Trip, by 
Florence W. Snedeker ; A Letter of Introduction, by W.D. 
Howells. 


FIELD-FARINGS: A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and 
Sky. By MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 oo. 


THE DESIRE OF BEAUTY: 
thetic Culture. 
and Criticism,” 
cents. 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. Mitter. Illustrated by the Author and 
ALFRED PARSONS. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE (NEW) SERIES. Latest Is- 
sues. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
each: Canoemates, by Kirk Munroe; Young Lucretia, and 
Other Stories, by Mary E. Wilkins. 


Being Indications for Aés- 
By THEODORE CHILD, Author of “ Art 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harver’s Caratocue 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 








{1 PUZZLING QUESTION, 


ee one know when she is doing 
kindness and when she is offering 


su isked the business woman deject 

ed She had taken off her rubbers in the 

lia und was warming her feet and drying 

her skirts by the cheery little fire on the sit 
hearth 

What do you mean said the woman of 


ire ying aside ber ix k 
hae f four boys under ten said the same 
she couki get the pins out of 


She was pulling a patch on her 


and the busy 
thing as m 


" : knickerbockers 

W I said the busy woman 
As | came a [Twenty-third Street this 
evening, | saw a woman in front of me who 


ud about half a yard of flounce trailing in 
he mud after ber I assure you | walked 
in | her for a quarter of a block before 
] uld make up my mind what to do I 
lidn’t want to speak to her about the gown 
But I thought of the good Samaritan and the 
rt le rule, and ‘she hath done what she 
could ntil | braced myself up to overtake 
her and say. in my sweetest manner, ‘I beg 


on, madam, but your ruffle is torn, 


ri ra 
ul I have a pin Mayn't I just catch it up 


1 suppose she did She 
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Cape Overcoat ror Boy rrom 5 To 8 
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sheet Supplement 
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Fig. 1.—JACKET FoR GIRL FROM 3 TO 5 
YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. IL on patiern- 
shect Supplement. 


turned on me with the look of an insulted 
tragedy actress, aud said, in the most cutting 
tones, ‘ You needn't trouble yourself 1 
can pin -it up for myself if I wish to,’ and 
then stalked on, leaving me speechiess.”’ 

‘You were very foolish to’ have said 
anything about it,” said the woman of 
leisure, calmly. ‘‘You should have let 
her ruin her gown at her own sweet will 
Only to-day, when I was out, I saw a nice- 
looking elderly lady walking up Broadway 
with her skirts clutched in both hands, in 
the good old-fashioned style. The hem of 
her petticoat just cleared her boot-tops 
But do you suppose I was so left to myself 
as to stop ber and intimate that she could 
lower ber draperies six or eight inches 
without any risk of their touching the 
sidewalk? -Not I!” 
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FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. on 
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back, mum.’ And there I had been walk. 
ing calmly along with the strings of my 
draperies untied, and the steels of my bus- 
tle glittering in the morning sun. I could 
have hugged that man for telling me.” 

‘* All the same, it is never safe to doa 
kind turn to a stranger,” pronounced the 
woman of leisure, oracularly 

‘Lest he turn again and rend thee?’ 
queried the business woman 

‘ Precisely,” said the woman of leisure. 

But the busy mother looked pained, and 
said she didn’t like to hear Scripture quoted 
lightly, and the business woman got up 
meekly, and gathered up her mackintosh 
and rubbers and went up stairs, and wished 
she could find a revised version of the 
golden rule adapted to nineteenth-century 
requirements. 
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m5 TO 7 YeARS OLD 


For pattern and deseription see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


** Now I don’t know about that,” said the 
busy mother, laying down the knickerbock- 
ers. **One muddy day this winter I went 
to the baker's, and just as I was coming 
out, the nicest girl whisked out from be 
hind the counter and drew me into a cor- 
ner, and before 1 knew what she was about 
sé was on her knees catching up the ripped 
facing of my dress with a needle and thread. 
And I thought it was just beantiful.of her 
She wasn't a King’s Daughter either, for 
I asked her.” 

‘I really tried .to.do as I would be done 
by,” sighed the Dusiness woman. ‘I have 
never forgotten the time—it was in the 
days of back draperies and big bustles— 
when a great rough-looking man stopped 
me on the street with, ‘ There’s something 
that ain't quite right about your dress in the 


LITTLE COMFORTS. 


MONG little comforts within the reach 
of everybody may be named two con- 
venient articles which should never be ab- 
sent from a living-room. Footstools do 
not appear to be so necessary to men as to 
women, the latter being oftener-subject to 
that nervous weariness which expresses it- 
self in twitchings and in sudden movements 
of greater violence, and to the disagreeable 
sensation caused by interruption of the cir- 
culation, and known as being asleep 
The ideal room bas several hassocks, or 
other foot-rests, and it has a half-dozen 
soft pillows of different sizes, ready to be 
slipped under a shoulder or a head, or 
against the point in the back which soonest 
aches. The ideal hostess observes whether 
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her guests are comfortable, and she pushes 
the hassock forward without a word, or ad 
justs the pillow with a little loviug touch. 

At the breakfast table a hassock is often a 
real comfort, especially to an elderly woman 
who has arrived at the point in life where 
she may properly allow herself to be luxu 
rious. So, too, is a cozy for the teapot, if 
one has a ro against cold or tepid tea. 
All over England and Scotland one sees the 
pretty embroidered cozy in use, it being 
simply a quilted hood, like a tall and thick 
smoking-cap, and once it is clapped,securely 
over the teapot, the heat is safe to be etainedl 

A little comfort not to be despised is an 
adjustable head-rest fastened to the back of 
a rocking-chair. Another is a warm light 
afghan or soft wadded quilt thrown as an 
extra wrap across the foot of a bed or lounge. 

Still another little comfort of a different 
kind is a book that can be held in the hand 
without effort on a journey, or when reclining 
on a lounge or chaise longue. Harper's bean- 
tiful ‘* Black and White Series’ deserves the 
name of *‘ Little Comforts,” and so not long 
ago an invalid styled them. A pen and ink, 
a pad and pencil, plenty of postage stamps— 
in the house, and not atthe post-office, a mile 
away—small change in the purse for car fare 
and for church, a ball or two of twine, wrap 
ping- paper, empty boxes, all come under the 
head of little comforts. 

A good light for reading is not a small, but 
a great, comfort, while a screen to save weak 
eyes is a comfort not to be despised. 

A bottle of smelling-salts is one of the 
comforts that should maintain a place on the 
toilet table as an antidote to sudden faintness 
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BURLEIGH HOUSE, BY STAMFORD TOWN 


LORD TENNYSON.—(See Paor 855.) 


FARRINGFORD HOUSE, LORD TENNYSON'’S RESIDENCE ON THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BLACK DOWN, SHOWING TENNYSON'S HOUSE. 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOYED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “Tess or tur D'Unernvis.es,” “ Tor 
Wooptanpens,” “* Weserx Tates,” ero 


CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 
THE OLD PHANTOM BECOMES DISTINCT 


HAT lady remained for the present par 
tially screened by her neighbors, A di 
version was caused by Lady Channelclitfe 
bringing up somebody to present to the polit 
ical Jove: the ladies got mixed, and Jocely n 
lost sight of the one whom he was beginning 
to suspect as the stealthily retur ned absentee 
He looked for her in the young lady of the 
house, his hostess’s younger sister, who ap 
peared to more advantage that night than she 
had ever done before—in a sky-blue dress, 
which had nothing between it and the fair 
skin of her neck, lending her an unusually 
soft and sylphlike aspect. She saw him, 
and they converged. Her look of *‘ What 
do you think of me now?” was suggested, he 
knew, by the thought that the last time they 
met she had appeared under the disadvantage 
of mourning costume, on a wet day, in a coun- 
try house, where ¢ very body was cross 
“** Thave some new photographs, and I want 
you to tell me whether they are good,” she 


said Mind, you are to tell me truly, and 
no favor 
She produced the pictures from an ad 


joining drawer, and they sat down together 
upon an ottomar tor the purpose of exumina 
tion. The portraits, taken by the last fash 
ionable photographer, were very good and he 
told her so; but as he spoke and compared 
them. his mind was fixed on something else 
than the mere judgment He wondered 
whether the elusive one were indeed in the 
frame of this girl 

He looked up at her. To his surprise, her 
mind, too, was on other things bent than on 
the pictures. Her eyes were glincing away 
to distant people; she was visibly considering 
the effect she was producing upon them by 
this cozy téte-A-téte with Pearston, and upon 
one in particular, a man of thirty, of military 
appearance, whom Pearston did not know 
Quite convinced now that no phantom be 
longing to him was contained in the outlines 
of the present young lady, he could coolly 
criticise her as he talked. They were both 
doing the same thing—each was pretending 
to be deeply interested in what the other was 
talking about, the attention of the two alike 
flitting away to other corners of the room 
when the very point of the discourse was 
pending 

No, he had not seen her yet. He was not 
going to see her, apparently, to-night; she 
was scared away by the twanging political 
atmosphere. But he still moved on search- 
ingly, speaking to those he knew. Under 
the white hair of that ribanded old man was 
a forehead grown wrinkled over treaties that 
had swayed the fortunes of Europe; under 
the forehead spoke a voice which had num- 
bered sovercigns and heirs-apparent among 
its listeners; under the voice was a heart that 
would go inside a hazel-nut shell. Beneath 
those white ropes of pearls was the fen 
bosom; beneath the pink bosom the half- 
lung which had, by hook or by crook, to sus- 
tain its possessor above-ground till the wed- 
ding-day 

At that moment he encountered his amia- 
ble host, and almost simultaneously canght 
sight of the lady who had at first attracted 
him and then had disappeared. Their eyes 
met, far off as they were from each other. 
Pearston laughed inwardly; it was only in 
ticklish excitement as to whether this was to 
prove a true trowraille, and with no instinct 
to mirth, for when under the eyes of his Jill- 
o’-the- Wisp he ever palpitated like a sheep in 
a fair 

However, for the minute he had to con- 
verse with his host, Lord Channeicliffe, and 
almost the first thing the Earl said to bim 
was, ‘' Who is that pretty woman in the black 
dress with the white flaff about it and the 
pearl necklace? 

“IT don't know.” said Jocelyn, with incipi 
ent jealousy. ‘I was just going to ask the 
same thing.” 

‘Oh, we shal) find out presently, I suppose. 
I dare say my wife knows.” They had part- 
ed, when a hand came upon his shoulder 
Lord Channelcliffe had turned back for an 
instant. “1 find she is the granddaughter. of 
my father's old friend, the last Lord Hen 
gistbury. Her name is Mrs. —Mrs. Pine-Avon; 
she lost her hushand two or three years ago, 
very shortly after their marriage.” 

Lord Channeicliffe became absorbed in 
some adjoining dignitary of the Church, and 
Pearston was left io pursue his quest alone, 
A young friend of his—the Lady Mabella But- 
termead, who appeared in a cloud of muslin 
and was going ‘o a ball—had been brought 
against him by the tide. A warm-hearted, 
emotional girl was Lady Mabella, who Jaugh- 
ed at the humorousness of being alive; she 
asked him whither he was bent, and he told 
her 

“ Oh yes, I know ber very well!” said Lady 
Mabella, eagerly. ‘She told me one day that 
she particularly wished to meet you. Poor 
thing—so sad she lost her husband. Well, it 
was a long time ago now, certainly. Women 
ought not to marry and lay themselves open 
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to such catastrophes—ought they, Mr. Pear- 
ston? J never shall. I am determined nev- 
er to run such a risk! Now, do you think I 
shall?” 

“Marry? Oh no; never,” said Pearston, 

dryly. 
" That's very comforting. But sometimes 
I think I may, just for the fun of it, ...Now 
we'll steer across to her, and catch her, and 
I'll introduce you. But we shall never get 
to her at tlris rate!” 

‘* Never, unless we adopt ‘ the m ( Ado 
like the citizens who follow the Lord Mayor's 
Show.” 

They talked, and inched towards the de- 
sired one, who, as she talked to a neighbor, 
seemed one of those— 


Female forms whose gestures beam with mind, 


seen by the poet in his Vision of the Golden 
City of Islam. 

Their progress was continually checked. 
Pearston was,as he had sometimes seemed to 
be, in adream, unable to advance towards the 
object of pursuit unless he could have gath- 
ered up his feet into the air. After ten min- 
utes given toa preoceupied study of shoulder- 
blades, back hair, glittering head-gear, na 
of necks, moles, hair-pins, pearl-powder, pim- 
ples, strange minerals cut into facets of all col- 
ors and rays, necklace clasps, fans, stays, the 
seven styles of elbow and arm, the thirteen 
varieties of ear; and by using the toes of his 
dress boots as colters, with which he plough- 
ed his way and that of Lady Mabella in the 
direction they were aiming at, he drew near 
to Mrs. Pine-Avon, who was drinking a cup 
of tea in the back drawing-room. 

“ My dear Nichola, we thought we should 
never get to you, because it is worse to-night, 
owing to these dreadful politics! But we've 
done it.” And she proceeded to tell her friend 
of Pearston’s existence hard by. 

It seemed that the widow really did wish 
to know him, and that Lady Mabella Butter- 
mead had not indulged in one of the too fre- 
quent inventions in that kind. When the 
youngest of the trio had made them acquaint- 
ed with each other, she left them to talk to a 
younger man than the sculptor. 

Mrs. Pine-Avon's black velvets and silks, 
with their white accompaniments, finely set 
off the exceeding fairness of her neck and 
shoulders, which, though unwhitened artifi- 
cially, were without a speck or blemish of the 
least degree. The gentle, thoughtful crea- 
ture she had looked from a distance she now 
proved herself to be; she held also sound 
rather than current opinions on the plastic 
arts, and was the first intellectual woman he 
had seen there that mght, except the poetess 
aforesaid. 

They soon became well acquainted, and at 
a pause in their conversation noticed the new 
excitement caused by the arrival of some late- 
comers with more news. The latter had been 
brought by a rippling, bright-eyed lady in 
black, who made the men listen to her, wheth- 
er they would or no. 

‘Tam glad I am an outsider,” said Jocelyn’s 
acquaintance, now seated on a sofa beside 
which he was standing. ‘1 wouldn't be like 
my cousin over there for the world. She 
thinks her husband will be turned out at the 
next election, and she's quite wild.” 

** Yes; it is mostly the women who are the 
gamesters; the men only the cards. The pity 
is that polities are looked on as being a game 
for politicians, just as cricket is a game for 
cricketers; not as the serious duties of polit- 
ical trustees.” 

‘* How few of us ever think or feel that 
‘the nation of every country dwells in the 
cottage,’ as somebody says !” 

“Yes. Though I wonder to hear you 
quote that.” 

“Oh, I am of no party, though my rela- 
tions are. There can be only one best course, 
and the wisdom of the nation should be di- 
rected to find it.” 

Having started thus, they found.no diffi- 
culty in agreeing on many points. When 
Pearston went down stairs from that assem- 
bly at a quarter to one, and passed under the 
steaming nostrils of an ambassador's horses 
to a hansom which waited for him against the 
railing of the square, he had an impression 
that the Beloved had re-emerged from the 
shadows, without any hint or initiative from 
him—to whom, indeed, such re-emergence 
was an unquestionably awkward thing. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SHE DRAWS CLOSE, AND SATISFIES. 


He could not forget her eyes, though he 
remembered nothing of her general facial de- 
tail. They were round, inquiring, luminous. 
How that chestnut hair of hers had shone! 
It required no tiara to set it off, like that of 
the dowager he had seen there, who had put 
ten thousand pounds upon her head to make 
herself look worse than she would have ap- 
peared with the ninepenny muslin cap of a 
servant-woman. 

Now the question was, ought he to see her 
again? He had his doubts. But, unfortu- 
nately for discretion, just when he was com- 
ing out of the rooms he hud encountered an 
old lady of seventy, his friend Mrs. Pright- 
walton—the Honorable Mrs. Brightwaiton— 
and she had hastily asked him to dinner for 
the day after the morrow, stating in the hon- 
est way he knew so well that she had heard 
he was out of town, or she would have asked 
him two or three weeks . Now, of all 
social things that Pearston liked, it was to be 
asked to dinner off-hand, as a stop-gap in 
place of some bishop, duke, or Secretary of 


State who couldn't come, and when the invi- 
tation was supplemented by the information 
that the lady who had so impressed him was 
a the guests, he had promised in- 
stantly. 

At the dinner he took Mrs. Pine-Avon down 
upon his arm, and talked to nobody else dur- 
ing the meal. Afterwards they kept apart 
awhile in the drawing-room for form's sake; 
but wey o gravitated — again, 
and finished the evening in each other's com- 
pany. When, shortly after eleven, he came 
away, he felt almost certain that within those 
Juminous gray eyes his Aphrodite had verily 
taken lodgings—and for a long lease. But 
this was not nll. At parting he had, almost 
involuntarily, given her hand a pressure of a 
peculiar and indescribable kind; a little re- 
sponse from her, like a mere pulsation, of the 
same sort told him that the impression she 
had made upon him was reciprocated. She 
was, in a word, willing to go on. 

But was he able? 

There had not been much harm in the flir- 
tation thus far; but did she know his history, 
and that of his wife, and of the separation a 
dozen years ago, and his ignorance of whether 
Marcia were dead or alive? He was now a 
man over forty ; she was probably thirty ; and 
he dared not make meaningless Jove with 
the carelessness of a younger man. It was 
impossible to go further without telling her, 
even though, hitherto, such explicitness had 
not been absolutely demanded. Yet, for 
himself, he had a strong conviction that Mar- 
cia had ceased to be. 

He determined to call immediately on the 
New Incarnation. 

She lived not far from the long, fashion- 
able Hamptotishire Square, and he went 
thither with expectations of having a highly 
emotional time, at least. But somehow the 
very bell-pull seemed cold, although she had 
so earnestly asked him to come. 

As the house spoke, so spoke the occupant, 
much to the astonishment of the sculptor. 
The doors he passed through seemed as if 
they had not been opened for a month; and, 
entering the drawing-room, he beheld in an 
easy-chair in the far distance a lady whom 
he journeyed to reach, and ultimately did 
reach. To be sure, it was Mrs. Nichola Pine- 
Avon, but frosted over indescribably. Rais- 
ing her eyes in a slightly inquiring manner 
from the book she was reading, she Jeant 
back in the chair, as if soaking herself in 
luxurious sensations which had nothing to 
do with him, and replied to his greeting with 
a few commonplace words. 

Now the unfortunate Jocelyn, though re- 
cuperative to a degree, was at first terribly 
upset by this reception. He had distinctly 
begun to love Nichola, and he felt sick and 
almost tearful. But happily his affection 
was incipient as yet, and a sense of the ridic- 
ulous which suddenly appeared’ in his own 
position carried him to the verge of risibility 
during the scene. She signified a chair, and 
began the critical study of some rings she 
wore. 

They talked over the day’s news, and then 
an organ began to grind outside. The tune 
was a rollicking air he had heard at some 
music-ball ; and, by way of a diversion, he 
asked her if she knew the composition. 

** Naow, I don’t!” she replied. 

**Now I'll tell you all about it,” said he, 
gravely. ‘‘It is based on a sound old melo- 
dy and song called ‘Calder Fair.’ Just as 
they turn Madeira into port in the space of 
a single night, so this old air has been taken 
and doctored, and twisted about, and brought 
out as a new popular ditty.” 

** Indeed!” 

‘* If you are in the habit of going much to 
the music-halls or the burlesque theatres—” 

«“ Yes?” 


“You would find this is often done, with 
excellent effect.” 

She thawed a little, and then they went on 
to talk about her house, which had been new- 
ly painted, and decorated with greenish-blue 
satin up to the height of a person’s head—an 
arran t that somewhat improved her 
slightly faded, though still pretty, face, and 
was helped by the awnings over the windows. 

“Yes; I have had my house five years,” 
she observed complacently, ‘‘and I like it 
better every year.” 

“You have only had it two years, if you 
deduct the three years you let it to some 
friends of mine, whom I have often called on 
in this very room, my darling,” he gaid to 
himself—but not to her. 

However, before he rose she grew friendly 
to some degree, and when he left, just after 
the arrival of three opportune young ladies, 
he thought she seemed regretful. She asked 
him to come again; and he thought he would 
tell the truth. ‘*‘ No; I shall not come again,” 
he answered, in a tone inaudible to the young 
ladies. 

She followed him to the door. ‘‘ What an 
uncivil thing to say!" she murmured in sur- 
prise. 

‘It is rather uncivil. Good-by,” said 
Pearston. 

As a punishment she did not ring the bell, 
but left bim to find his way out as he could. 
** What this means I cannot tell,” he said to 
himself. And yet the meaning was staring 
him in the face. 

Meanwhile one of the three young ladies 
had said: *‘ What interesting man was that, 
with his lovely head of hair? I saw him at 
Lady Channelcliffe’s the other night.” 

** Jocelyn Pearston.” 

“ Oh, Nichola, that és too bad! To let him 
go in that shabby way, when I would have 
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given anything to know him! I have want- 
ed to know him ever since I found out how 
much his had dictated his statn- 
ary, and I 
American 


them by seeing in an 

paper of the death of a person 

supposed to be his wife, who left him many 

— , don’t you know, and had been liv- 

ng with somebody under another name, 1¢- 

cording to some novel social principles she 
had invented for herself.” 

**Oh! is she dead?” said Mrs. Pine-Avon, 
with a start. ‘*Why, I heard only yesterday 
that it was ble she was alive.” 

** She is believed to have died two or three 
years ago,” said the young lady. ‘‘ How I 
wish I could run after him!” 

But Jocelyn was receding from the pretty 
widow’s house with long strides. He went 
out very little during the next few days, but 
about a week later he kept an engagement 
to dine with Lady Iris Speedwell, whom he 
never neg! , because she was the bright- 
est hostess in London. 

By some accident he arrived rather early. 
Lady Iris had left the drawing-room for a 
moment to see that all was right in the din- 
ing-room, and when he was shown in there 
stood alone in the lamp-light Nichola Pine- 
Avon. She had been the first arrival. He 
had not in the least expected to meet her 
there, further than that, in a general sense, 
ok Lady Iris’s you expected to meet every- 
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She had just come out of the cloak-room, 
and was so tender and even apologetic that 
he had not the heart to be other than friend- 
ly. As the other guests dropped in, the pair 
retreated into a shady corner, and she talked 
beside him till all moved off for the eating 
and drinking. 

He had not been appointed to take her 
across to the dining-room, but at the table 
found her exactly opposite to him. She 
looked very charming between the candles, 
and then suddenly it dawned upon him that 
her previous manner must have originated 
in some false report about his late wife, of 
whose death he had been credibly, though 
not absolutely, assured a couple of years be- 
fore this time. Anyhow, he was not disposed 
to resent an inexplicability in womankind, 
having found that it usually arose indepen- 
dently of fact, reason, probability, or his own 
deserts. 

So he dined on, catching her eyes and the 
few pretty words she made opportunity to 
pos across the table to him now and then. 

Je was courteously responsive only, but Mrs. 
Pine-Avon herself distinctly made advances. 
He readmired her, while at the same time 
her conduct in her own house had been 
enough to check his confidence—enough even 
to make him doubt if the Well-Beloved really 
resided within those contours or had ever 
been more than the most transitory passenger 
through that interesting and accomplished 
soul. 

He was pondering this question, yet grow- 
ing decidedly moved by the playful pathos 
of her attitude, when, by chance, searching 
his ket for his handkerchief. something 
crackled, and he felt there an unopened let- 
ter, which had arrived at the moment he was 
Jeaving his house, and he had slipped into 
his coat to read in the cab as he drove along. 
Pearston drew it sufficiently forth to observe 
by the post-mark that it came from his natal 
isle. Having hardly a correspondent in that 
part of the world now, he began to conjecture 
on the possible sender. 

The lady on his right, whom he had brought 
in, was a leading actress of the town—in- 
deed, of thé United Kingdom and America, 
for that matter—a creature in airy clothing, 
translucent, like a balsam or sea-anemone, 
without shadows, and in movements as re- 
sponsive as some highly lubricated many- 
wired machine, which, if one presses a partic- 
alar spring, flies open and reveals its works. 
The spring in the present case was the ar- 
tistic commendation she deserved. At this 
particular moment she was engaged with the 
man on her own right, a representative of 
family, who talked positively and hollowly, 
as if shouting down a vista of five hundred 
years from the feudal The lady on 
Jocelyn’s left, wife of a Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal, was in like manner talking to her com- 
panion on the outer side; so that, for the 
time, he was left to himself. He took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, drew out his let- 
ter, and read it as it Jay upon his napkin, 
nobody observing him, so far as he was 
aware. 

It came from the wife of one of his father’s 
former workmen, and was concerning her 
son, whom she begged Jocelyn to recom- 
mend as candidate for some post in town 
she wished him to fill. But the end of the 
letter was what arrested him: 

“You will be sorry to hear, sir, that dear 
little Avice Caro, as we used to call her in 
her maiden days, is dead. She married her 
cousin, if you do mind, and went away from 
here for some years, but was left a widow, 
and came back a twelvemonth ago; since 
when she began to falter, and now is gone.” 


_CHAPTER XII 
SHE BECOMES AN INACCESSIBLE GHOST. 
By imperceptible and slow degrees the 


scene at the eear table seemed to recede 
into the background, behind the more dis- 
tinct presentment of Avice Caro, and the old, 
old scenes on the stone island which were in- 
separable from her personality. The hand- 
some Marchioness in geranium red and dia- 
vuonds, who was visible to him on his host’s 
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right hand opposite, became as one of the 
misty vermilion sunsets that he had watched 
so many times over the West Bay, with the 
form of Avice in the foreground. Between 
his eyes and the judge who sat next to 
Nichola, with a chin so raw that he must 
have shaved every quarter of an hour dur- 
ing the day, intruded the face of Avice, as 
she had glanced at him in their last —_— 
The old society lady, who, if she had been a 
few years older, would have been as old- 
fashioned as her daugliter, suggested the 
powdery, dusty quarries of his and Avice’s 
parents, down which he had clambered with 
Avice hundreds of times. The ivy ag | 
about the table-cloth, the lights in the ta 
silver candlesticks, and the bunches of flow- 
ers, mixed in with the ivies and the flower 
beds of the castle on the isle and the light- 
houses down at the Beal. 

More than all, Nichola Pine-Avon gradual- 
ly lost the radiance which she had latterly 
acquired; she became a woman of his ac- 
quaintance with no distinctive traits; she 
seemed to grow material, a superficies of 
flesh and bone merely; she was a person of 
lines and surfaces, a language in living 
cipher—no more. 

When the ladies had withdrawn, it was 
just the same. The soul of Avice—the only 
woman he had never loved (of those who had 
loved him) surrounded him like a firmament. 
Art drew near to him in the person of one of 
the most distinguished of portrait-painters ; 
but there was only one painter for Jocelyn 
—his own memory. All that was eminent 
in European surgery addressed him in the 
person of that harmless and unassuming 
fogy whose bands lind been inside the bodies 
of hundreds of living men; but the lily white 
corpse of an obscure country girl chilled the 
interest of discourse with such a king of 
operators. 

Reaching the drawing-room, he talked to 
his hostess. Though she had entertained 
twenty guests at her table that night, she 
had known not only what every one of them 
was saying and doing throughout the repast, 
but what every one was thinking. So, be- 
ing an old friend, she said, quietly: ‘‘ What 
has been troubling you? Something has, I 
know.” 

Nothing could less express the meaning 
his recent information had for him than a 
statement of its facts. He told of the open- 
ing of the letter and the discovery of the 
death of an old acquaintance. 

‘*The only woman whom I never loved, 
I may almost say!" he added, smiling; “and 
therefore the only one I shall ever regret!” 

Whether she considered it a sufficient ex- 
planation or not, the woman of the world 
accepted it as such. She was the single 
lady of his circle whom nothing erratic in 
his doings could surprise, and he often gave 
her stray ends of his confidence thus with 
perfect safety. 

He did not go near Mrs. Pine-Avons again; 
he could not; and on leaving the house walk- 
ed abstractedly along the streets till he found 
himself at his own door. In his own room 
he sat down, and placing his hands behind 
his head, thought his thoughts anew. 

At one side of the room stood an escritoire, 
and presently going to a lower drawer of the 
same, he took out a small box tightly nailed 
down. He forced the cover with the poker. 
The box contained a multifarious variety of 
odds and ends, which Pearston had thrown 
into it from time to time in years gone by 
for future sorting—an intention that he had 
never carried out. From the melancholy 
mass of papers, faded photographs, seals, 
diaries, withered flowers, and such like, 
Jocelyn drew a little portrait, one taken on 
glass in the more | gee ony days of photog- 
raphy, and framed with tinsel in the com- 
monest way. 

It was Avice Caro, as she had appeared 
during the summer month or two which he 
had spent with her on the island twenty 
years before that time, her young tips pursed 
up, her hands sr folded. The effect of 
the glass was to lend to the picture much of 
the softness characteristic of the original. 
He remembered when it was taken—during 
one afternoon they had spent together at 
the neighboring watering-place,when he had 
suggested her sitting to a touting artist on 
the sands, there being nothing else for them 
todo. A long contemplation of the likeness 
completed in his emotions what the letter 
had begun. He loved the woman dead and 
inaccessible as he had never loved her in 
life. He had unceremoniously forsaken her 
on the eve of what would have become an 
irrevocable engagement, because he did not 
love her; and it had been, in one view, the 
kindest thing he could have done,though the 
harshest, no spark of passion existing. He 
had thought of her but at distant intervals 
during the whole nineteen years since that 
parting occurred, and only as somebody he 
could Reve wedded. Yet now the - of 
apt friendship with her, in which he 

ad learnt every fibre of her innocent na- 
ture, flamed up into a yearning and ion- 
ate attachment, embittered by regret beyond 
words. 

That kiss which had offended his dignity, 
which she had so chiidishly given him before 
her consciousness of womanhood had been 
awakened, what he would have given to have 
a quarter of it now! 

earston was almost an with himself 

for his feelings of this night, so unreasona- 
bly, motivelessly strong were they towards 
that lost young playmate. ‘‘ How senseless 
of me!” he said, as he Jay in his lonely bed. 
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rom her, and now dead 
Yet the absurdity did not make his 
sciousness 


corpse. 
grief the 
less; and the con of the intrinsic, 
almost radiant, purity of this new-sprung 
affection for a flown spirit forbade him to 
check it. The flesh was absent altogether; 
it was love rarefied and refined to its highest 
attar. He had felt nothing like it before. 

The next afternoon he went down to his 
elub; not his large club, where the men 
hardly spoke to each other, but the smaller 
one, where they told stories of an afternoon, 
and were not ashamed to confess among 
themselves to the most extraordinary per- 
sonal weaknesses and follies, knowing well 
that such secrets would go no further. But 
he could not tell this; so volatile and intangi- 
ble was the story, that to convey it in words 
~— have been as hard as to cage a per- 

ume. 

They observed his altered manner, and 
said he was in love. Pearston admitted that 
he was, and there it ended. When he reach- 
ed home he looked out of his bedroom win- 
dow, and began to consider in what direction 
from where he stood that darling little figure 
lay. It was straight across there, under that 
young pale moon. The symbol signified well. 
The divinity of the silver bow was not more 
excellently pure than she, the lost, had been. 
Under that moon was an island of stone, and 
on the island a house, framed from mullions 
to ridge-tile like the isle itself, of stone. In- 
side the window, the moonlight irradiating 
her winding-sheet, lay Avice, reached only 
by the faint noises inherent in the isle; the 
tink-tink of the chisels in the quarries, the 
surging of the sea in the bay, and the muffled 

imbling of the waves in the never-pacified 


After dinner his old friend Somers came 
in to smoke, and when they had talked a 
little while Somers alluded casually to some 
place at which they would meet on the 
morrow. 

‘*I sha’n't be there,” said Pearston. 

“But you promised.” 

“Yes. But I shall be at the island—look- 
ing at a dead woman’s grave.” As he spoke 
his eyes turned, and remained fixed on a ta- 
ble near. Somers followed the direction of 
his glance to a photograph on a stand. 

2 = that she ?” hetasked. 

“oe i es. ” 


‘* Rather a by-gone affair, then?” 

Pearston acknowledged it. ‘‘She’s the 
only sweetheart I never loved, Alfred,” he 
said. ‘‘ Because she’s the only one I ought 
to have loved. That’s just the fool I have 
always been.” 

‘But if she’s dead and buried, you can 
go to her grave at any time as well as now, 
to keep up the sentiment.” 

**T don't know that she’s buried.” 

** But to-morrow—the Academy night! Of 
all days why go then?” 

“I don’t care about the Academy.” 

** Pearston, you are our only inspired sculp- 
tor. You are our Praxiteles. You are al- 
most the only man of this generation who 
has been able to mould and chisel forms liv- 
ing enough to draw the idle public away 
from the popular genre paintings into the 
usually deserted lecture-room, and people 
who have seen your.last piece of stuff say 
there has been nothing like it since sixteen 
hundred and —since the sculptors ‘of the 
great race’ lived and died. ell, then, for 
the sake of others you ought not to rush off 
to that God-forgotten island just when you 
are wanted in town, all for a woman you 
last saw a hundred years ago.” 

‘*No; it was only nineteen,” replied his 
friend, with abstracted literalness. He went 
the next morning. 

Since the days of his youth a railway had 
been constructed along the pebble bank, so 
that, except when the rails were washed 
away by the tides, which was rather often, 
the peninsula was directly accessible. At 
two o'clock in the afternoon he was rattled 
along under the familiar monotonous line of 
bran-colored stones, and emerged from the 
station among the black lerrets and the white 
cubes of ashlar. 

In entering upon the pebble beach the 
train had 1 close to the ruins of Hen- 
ry the Eighth’s castle, whither Avice was to 
have accompanied him on the night of his 
departure. Had she appeared, the betrothal 
would have taken place; and as no islander 
had ever been known to break that compact, 
she would have become his wife. 

Ascending the sieep incline to where the 
quarrymen were chipping just as they had 
formerly done, and within sound of the great 
stone - saws, he looked southward towards 
the Beal. 

The level line of the sea horizon rose 
above the surface of the isle; and against 
the stretch of water, where a school of mack- 
erel twinkled in the afternoon light, was de- 
fined, in addition to the distant light-house, 
a church, with its tower, standing about a 
quarter of a mile off, near the edge of the 
cliff. The church-yard gravestones could be 
seen in profile against the same vast spread 
of watery babble and unrest. 

Among the graves moved the form of a 
man clad in a white sheet, which the wind 
blew aside every now and then, revealing 
dark trousers under. Near him moved six 
men bearing a long box, and two or three 

rsons in black followed. The coffin, with 

ts twelve legs, looked like a large insect 
crawling across the isle, under whose belly 
the ing lights from the sea and school 
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of mackerel were reflected, a fishing-boat 
far out in the Channel being momentarily 
discernible through the opening. 

The on wound round to a partic- 
ular corner, and halted, and stood there a 
long while in the wind, the sea behind them, 
the surplice of the priest still blowing. Joce- 
= stood with his hat off; he was present, 
though he was a quarter of a mile off; and 
he seemed to hear words that were being 
said, though nothing but the wind was 
audible. : 

He instinctively knew that it was none 
other than Avice whom he was seeing in- 
terred; his Avice, as he now began ago 
tuously to call her. Presently the little 
group withdrew from before the sea, and 
disa) red. 

He felt himself unable to 
that direction, and turning aside, went aim- 
lessly across the open land, visiting the vari- 
ous spots that he had formerly visited with 
her. But, as if tethered to the church-yard 
by a cord, he was still conscious of being at 
the end of a radius whose pivot was the grave 
of Avice Caro; and as the dusk thickened 
he closed upon his centre and entered the 
church-yard gate. 

Not a soul was now within the precincts. 
The grave, newly shaped, was easily dis- 
coverable behind the church, and when the 
same young moon arose which he had ob- 
served the previous evening from his window 
in London, he could see the yet fresh foot- 
marks of the mourners and bearers. The 
breeze had fallen to a calm with the setting 
of the sun, the light-house had opened its 
glaring eye, and, disinclined to leave a spot 
sublimed both by early association and pres- 
ent regret, he moved back to the church 
wall, warm from the afternoon sun, and sat 
down upon a window-sill facing the grave. 

(ro BR conTinvED.) 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 


W HILE the death of Tennyson is rated 
by all cultivated men and women of 
the English-speaking world as a public loss, 
there are those who find in it a personal sor- 
row, and to whom it is affecting as well as 
impressive. Strictly speaking, the estimate 
and the emotion are alike misplaced. He 
was a very old man, he had done all that lay 
in him to do, and neither had he ae 
more to offer to the world, nor the worlc 
anything more to offer to him. Yet in the 
surcease of his activity all lovers of English 
poetry feel a void, and to those who loved 
as well as admired his work, it is an aching 
void. It is one of the great prizes of the 
successful pursuit of letters that a great 
writer may make warm friends of those he 
never saw, and that they may feel his sur- 
vival asa personal benefaction and his death 
as a personal bereavement. Therdistinction 
between admiration and affection in one’s 
feeling towards a great artist is very broad. 
We may admit to be minor and imperfect 
artists those who nevertheless inspire our 
affection, and those whom we admit to be 
reat masters may leave us cold. Among 
énglish poets yet alive nobody disputes Mr. 
Swinburne’s claim to be considered the first. 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetry has gained for him 
countless admirers; but did anybody ever 
love him on account of it? And the ad- 
mirers of Tennyson are very numerous who 
are merely his admirers, and not his lovers. 
“I, too, am a Wordsworthian,” exclaimed 
Matthew Arnold, after making all reasonable 
abatements and concessions to the readers of 
Wordsworth who were not Wordsworthians. 
And so may each of those readers of Tenny- 
son who are touched as well as impressed by 
his art exclaim, “I, too, am a Tennysonian.” 
We find it bord, we Tennysonians, to ex- 
plain to admirers of Tennyson who are not 
of us why we should grieve for the death of 
a man of eighty-three whom we have never 
seen. Perbaps it is the middle-aged, those 
who are now between their fortieth and their 
sixtieth birthdays, who feel the greatest sense 
of loss in the death of the poet. They recall 
their discovery of Tennyson as Keats recalled 
his introduction toChapman’s Homer. It was 
not with them the appreciation of the elders, 
the t's contemporaries, like Mrs. Carlyle’s 
judi ation over the publication of the “‘ Eng- 
ish Idyls.” It is not the new poet’s own 
generation, which has its standards fixed 
when his works appear, that he most ——_ 
moves. It is the generation following his 
own, not that which has grown up with him, 
but that which has grown up on him, and 
which finds him as a spokesman at the most 
impressionable period of their lives, whe are 
touched with gratitude to the utterer of their 
half-formed thoughts and the interpreter of 
their unmatured feelings. That is what Ten- 
nyson did for the generation following his 
own. It has often been remarked how sud- 
den was the success of the ‘‘ English Idyls” 
of 1842 after a decade of silence and apparent 
neglect. It is Taine who points out that the 
neglect was only apparent, and that the 
‘** Poems” of 1830 and the “‘ Poems” of 1832 
had been making their way alone and under 
the surface. In truth, it was the effect of 
these early poems that secured the swift 
triumph which without them had not been. 
The youths that had been growing up in this 
decade bad found their own immaturities ex- 
pressed in the juvenilia of Tennyson, and 
they were ready for an equally artistic ex- 
ression of the graver thoughts of riper years. 
Joubtless both the earlier volumes are vol- 
umes of juvenilia, though that of '32 contains 
poems which not only the Tennysonians but 









the admirers of Tennyson will not consent to 


do without, among them “The Dream of 
Fair Women” and the “ Lady of Shalott” 
and the ‘* Lotos-Eaters.” But in the mass it 
is not unfair to say of them, as hot most 
unfairly and rather profanely said of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, that ‘‘ as first of April poetry 
they are perfect,” and by implication that 
after one has passed through his April 
are of no use to him. But even wal , fairy 
Lilian ” and ‘‘ Where Ciaribel low lieth ” had 
their uses in accustoming the youth of Eng- 
land and America to the strain of a new 
singer, and preparing them to listen to him 
when he had struck a deeper note. 

The “English Idyls,” indeed, showed a 
vast advance upon its predecessors in art as 
well as in thought, in power as well as in 
range. The most puissant and electric of 
the poems it contained was the ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,” and “ Locksley Hall” remains one of 
the most fortunate poems in the whole realm 
of English letters. It was as forceful and 
moving an expression of “the strength of 
youth” as Byron’s had been a generation 
earlier, and it was the expression both of 
a stronger and of a saner mind. But how 
wide is the range of thought and feeling.and 
great the variety of tic skill, that are ex- 
hibited and exercised in a volume that with 
** Locksley Hall” contains the ‘‘ Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” the “ Day-Dream,” the ‘‘ Sir Galahad,” 
the *‘ St. Agnes,” the “‘ Two Voices,” and the 
“Ulysses,” any one of which would have 
made the fortune of a poet, and to all which 
we can apply but one epithet in common, 
and that is Tennysonian! ‘‘ The Day-Dream” 
most strongly of them recalls the earlier Ten- 
nyson, the ‘‘elegant”’ Tennyson; but nobody 
would think of using that adjective upon any 
one of the others. Nay, there is one other 
epithet that is common to all these, and that 
is, “‘ poetical.” To say that there is nothing 
distinguishing about this adjective, when ap- 
plied to one of Tennyson’s poems, is to give 
him his highest praise. For the adjective 
connotes ‘the voluptuous admiration for 
form, and the divine sentiment of beauty.” 
There is not a passage in his works—in his 
works that count at all—of which we can say, 
as we must say of so many passages in Words- 
worth, that it is prosaic, and in Wordsworth 
we cannot fail to perceive also that be is quite 
unconscious that he is writing prose, like a 
sleigh-driver when the snow over which he 
is smoothly gliding fails him who should go 
complacently bumping over bare ground 
And it is not with Tennyson the trick of a 
clever versifier that gives us this impression, 
for the reader cannot fail to perceive that it 
is the thought itself which is heightened and 
touched with emotion and made musical, 
and finds merely its fit expression in the 
storehouse of a master of language. It was 
in this volume that Tennyson first made 
plain the gift of pictorial representation, 
which afterwards, in the ‘In Memoriam” 
and the “Idyls of the King,” was to be de- 
veloped into such a mastery of landseape- 

inting as scarcely any other English poet 
as attained. It was here, too, that he show- 
ed for the first time in its perfection the 
poet’s gift of a use of words which can be 
described only as magical. It is this that 
above all distinguishes the poet from the 
clever artificer of verse, insomuch that we 
almost say he who has attained it in a single 
phrase is a poet. This verbal magic is far 
above the workmanlike, above even the ar- 
tistic use of words. When we meet it we 
are miles away from the excellent and un- 
magical Dr. Johnson's definition of ‘‘poetical 
diction”—*‘ a system of words at once refined 
from the grossness of domestic use, and free 
from the » ener of terms appropriate to 
particular arts.” We need only call upon 
our memories to assure ourselves that in such 
— Tennyson abounds even among poets. 

r. Swinburne, who is often a suggestive 
and never an obtuse critic, though never 
a just and temperate one, has recognized 
his senior’s power of painting, and expressed 
it after his manner by saying that Tenny- 
son has a wonderful eye, but a deficient 
ear—or words to that effect. If the de- 
nial of music were true, it would be fatal; 
and upon this question we must recognize 
Mr. Swinburne as an authority. But here 
again we need only recall our Tennyson, 
and, to take one example out of a hundred, 
to say with confidence that the cadence of 

“auch a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved” 
has a subtler potency over the ear and the 
mind than Mr. Swinburne’s own admirable 
sonority ever attains, 

The indiscriminate disparagement of the 
work of Tennyson's later years, even on the 
part of those who accept as admirable all 
that he did to the closing of the “ Idyis of 
the King,” does not seem a critical psa 
agement. That there were many mistakes 
and many shortcomings from his own stand-- 
ard in that work may be freely enough ad- 
mitted. It may even be admitted that the 
whole of his dramatic works adds little to his 
fame. But a body of verse that includes the 
“ Tiresias,” the ‘‘ Two Greetings,” the bal- 
lad of ‘‘The Revenge,” and ‘‘ Crossing the 
Bar,” is not to be Spree in bulk. In 
‘* Crossing the Bar,” indeed, he sounds again 
the note of stoical endurance and stoical 
dignity that he sounded first in the “Ulysses,” 
and his own threnody is more moving than 
any that his survivors are likely to compose 
upon him, and not unworthy to be compa 
with the dirge in that Cymbeline to which 
he turned in his latest hours. 

MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
A MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


THERE is a story told of a Scotch min 
| ister who had married a remarkably ill 
favored wife, and who (perhaps to excuse 
himself before the people) was much given 
to vaunting her spiritual graces and excel- 
lences. ‘‘She is all glorious within,” he re- 
marked on one occasion to a neighbor. “Man, 
Jamie,” replied the too-familiar friend, “it’s a 
sair peety ye canna flipe her to flipe,in Scot- 
land, meaning to turn a stocking inside out. 
And if at times we were tempted to say 
something of the same sort of our perfervid 
poetess, our peerless Sappho—the splendor 
of whose soul found no fit exponent in her 
* Begun in Haerer’s Bazan No. 27. 
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AUTHOR OF “‘A PRINCESS OF THULE,” 
rather dowdy figure and lethargic features— 
there were other times in which she did her 
very best toappear cheerful and sympathetic 
and kind; and then we forgave her every 
thing. On this particular morning, as we 
were laboring onwards through the brilliant 
and swift-glancing waters of the Black Sea 
Sappho seemed pre-eminently amiable of 
mood. 

“How good-natured those sailors are!” she 
said, as she came up to Lady Cameron and 
the Major. “I suppose it is the monotony of 
their lives makes them so fonc of pets. Fancy 
their being before me even at this early hour! 
They have taken Phaon out of his crate; and 
I have no doubt they have carried him off to 
give him a share of their breakfast.” 

‘It is a good thing Phaon is not a parrot,” 
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ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ET< 
observed Lady Cameron, demurely,‘‘ if they 
have taken him away intc the forecastle.” 

At this Sappho looked a little alarmed. 

‘ Yes,”’ said she; ‘‘I had not thought of 
that. Their manners may be rather rough.” 
She turned to the quartermaster, who was 
arranging the deck chairs. “ Quartermaster,” 
she said,‘‘ would you be so kind as to go and 
fetch mie my little dog? The men must have 
taken him below.” 

‘*Very well, madam,” was the civil reply; 
and away the quartermaster went. 

He was gone for a considerable time. 
When he returned, the news he brought 
with him was sufficient to paralyze the bold- 
est; nothing could be seen or heard any- 
where of the missing Phaon, while it was 
absolutely certain he had not been taken 


below by the saiiors. Sappho did not ap 
pear to comprehend. She stared at the man 
in a stunned, bewildered fashion 

‘* Not in the ship? What do you mean!” 
she cried, in a gasping sort of way. ‘‘I don’t 
understand you. He must be in this ship! 
—I saw him myself last night as late as 
eleven o'clock—I know he was not leftashore, 
for I brought him on board myself—he was 
safe in that crate—I saw him—I saw him 
myself—” 

‘*It seems incredible that he should have 
jumped over the side during the night.” ob 
served the Major,regarding her calmly: “and 
yet how otherwise can one account for his 
disappearance? No one could be so inhuman 
as to pitch him overboard. It is true he has 
been rather snappy with some of the pas- 
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sengers; and I may say he bit myself yester- 
day morning; but that is nothing—nothing 
at all—a mere trifle—" 

She turned from him impatiently, and ad- 
dressed herself again to the quartermaster. 

‘*Come and show me where you have 
looked—an instant search must be made— 
where is the butcher?—you must bring him 
before the Purser—before the Captain—there 
must not be a moment's delay—” 

And therewith she dccnged the man away 
with her—to arouse and scour the startled 
ship 

When we next saw Sappho, a marvellons 
change had come over her. There was no- 
thing left of the amiability of the morning; 
she had also passed out of that mood of 
blank consternation with which she bad at 
first heard the news; she had become a tem- 
pestuous fury, with malignant hatred spark- 
ling in her eyes and vibrating in her voice 

‘Now I see—now I understand,” she said 
to Lady Cameron—and fortunately the Ma- 
jor had gone away—*‘it is that fiend, that 
incarnate fiend, who has done it; I know it; 
J am convinced of it; and yet he had the 
hardihood to stare me in the face and say 
that no one could be so inhuman as to throw 
my poor little Phaon overboard! And I sup- 
pose hé thinks the same monstrous effrontery 
will carry him through now? The darkness 
of the night covered the scoundrelly and 
treacherous and murderous deed; and there- 
fore he is to escape? But he shall not!” Miss 
Penguin went on, with a vehemence of pas- 
sion that was terrible to see. ‘* He shall not 
escape! He may try to brazen it out with 
denials; he may call lor proofs, for witnesses ; 
and, of course, I have no proofs, and bo wit- 
nesses, But what will he say when he re- 
ceives a slap in the face? A slap in the face; 
yes, and from a man who can fight, too— 
from Anton Ruhe—I will appeal to my 
friend Anton Ruhe—” 

‘Oh, Miss Penguin!” Peggy exclaimed, in 
gentle deprecation. This Anton Ruhe we all 
of us know as a fire eating revolutionary (in 
the monthly magazines, chiefly), and what 
might he not do if called upon to avenge a 
wronged and insulted damsel? “Do you 
think it is fair to accuse any one without 
evidence? And is it so very serious, after 
all? Supposing— just supposing "—she went 
on (for she had a distinct recollection of see- 
ing a suspicious figure skulk across the moon- 
lit deck on the preceding night)—“ supposing 
some one had been bitten by the dog, or had 
a dislike to it, and supposing that person, 
whoever he‘is, really did throw Phaon over- 
board, just as the ship was starting last night, 
it was hard-hearted enough, no doubt; but 
all the same pot much harm could have been 
done, for Phaon would simply swim ashore; 
and he may live many, many years in Russia, 
in perfect happiness—” 

‘* No,” said Sappho, with a certain dignity; 
‘* | cannot cheat my mind by considering im- 


possibilities. Phaon was—was rather stout; 
he could never reach the shore. He has been 
cruelly murdered, and I know by whom. 


And knowing who the coward is, do you 
think I will let him escape? I tell vou my 
vengeance will reach him, in spite of all the 
oaths and perjuries he may bring to blacken 
his face with. A slap on the cheek! He 
wears ber Majesty's uniform; how will he 
take a slap on the cheek? Anton Ruhe will 
come when I call bim, and then we will see 
how denials and subterfuges will serve that 
base and brutal marderer. .My poor Phaon! 
my poor Phaon!” -And here she turned 
aside, furtively pulling out her handker- 
chief; and we also withdrew, for sorrow is 
sacred; but it was Lady Cameron who went 
aud sought out the Major, and told him that 
if he really had been guilty of this atrocious 
and abominable crime he would hear more 
about it as soon as he reached England. The 
Major looked at her—looked steadfastly at 
her eyes, but did not commit himself to 
speech. 

There were no land features to attract at- 
tention during this blazing and basking day; 
we had nothing around us save the tumultu- 
ous tossing awl heaving of the blue-black 
waves, with a blinding shimmer of diamonds 
away towards the sun. Accordingly, our 
good Orotanians settled themselves down to 
their usual occupations — chess, cribbage, 
letter-writing, reading, and conversation in 
quiet corners; and the time went by plea- 
santly enough until Peggy appeared once 
more upon the scene. 

‘*What has become of Emily?” she de- 
manded. “I haven't caught a glimpse of 
her all the morning. Surely he can't have 
thrown her overboard?” 

Well, when one came to think of it, the 
Baby had not been visible since breakfast. 

‘* She may have been invited into the chart- 
house,” one ventured to suggest. “‘ We shall 
be going through the Bosporus again to- 
morrow, and the younger officers are always 
very civil.” 

‘“Where is Mr. Verrinder?” she said, look- 
ing round sharply. 

There was no Mr. Verrinder. No, nor 
was Ernest Wolfenberg anywhere to be seen. 
Had this diabolical Major been dealing death 
and destruction all the way round? At all 
events, we formed a search party—it was 
something to pass the time withal—and pro- 
ceeded to Badd men the ship. When we came 
upon the truants, they formed a very en- 
gaging group. We found them in the fore- 
saloor, s section of the vessel rarely occu- 
pied during the day, except perhaps by a 
chance lady's-maid engaged in needie- work ; 
and they were up at the further end, under 
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the broad glare of the skylights. Wolfen- 
berg was at work on the portrait-picture; 
his model sat some little distance off; and 
close to her, and face to face with her, was 
young Verrinder. So far as we could make 
out, Wolfenberg was not listening; bis ab- 
sent eyes were fixed on the u t board 
before him, as though he were intent on 
reading suggestions into the outlines there; 
so that the young folk were left to entertain 
each other, and were apparently doing so, 
very much to their mutual satisfaction. -And 
the subject? Round the Buby’s head, and 
falling upon her shoulders, were some folds 
of silken gauze—black, with here and there 
a white star. Was she personating the Dawn, 
then—the shadows ef night still hanging 
over her, yet with the smile of the new day 
lighting up her face? For clearly this was 
no sombre theme. We could imagine Julian 
Verrinder’s having begged and prayed that 
the picture should be as much a portrait as 
possible; perhaps he had humbly entreated 
for some little cheerfulness also; -_perbaps the 
artist had good-naturedly assented; perhaps 
he had even said to the young man, “‘ Very 
well, you sit and talk to her; amuse her; the 
more animation in her face the better.” So 
here were Ferdinand and. Miranda, entirely 
wrapped up in themselyes, eyes answering 
eyes, smiles answering ‘smiles; while the 
solitary magician, busy with his spells and 
dreams, was as good as a thousand miles 
away. 

It was a very charming group, viewed from 
the dim twilight of this corridor; but it did 
not at all seem to please Lady Cameron. 

“Really,” said she, *‘ it is most inconsid- 
ernte of Mr. Verrinder to interfere. How 
can Mr. Wolfenberg get on with his work if 
she is kept laughing and chattering? Her 
face is naturally calm and serious. And she 
is too amiable to resent his intrusion.” 

** She certainly does not seem to resent it,” 
observed Mrs. Threepenny-bit, gravely. 

* Besides, I don’t like the notion of his be- 
coming possessed of that picture,” she pro- 
ceeded, with unwonted displeasure marking 
her tone. ‘It is not right. His having it 
might lead to quite ridiculous conjectures on 
the part of a stranger; and Emily does not 
understand such things; she is easily led; 
she will do anything to be obliging; and it 
does not occur to her that it is an imperti- 
nence on Mr. Verrinder’s part to ask her for 
her portrait, for that is what it comes to. I 
don’t like it at all.” 

At this moment Wolfenberg rose and 
stepped back a yard or two to regard his 
work; then he returned to the table and 
laid down his palette—the mode) was to have 
a few seconds’ rest. And thereu Lady 
Cameron and her companions e bold to 
enter the saloon. 

“TI hope we have not interrupted you,” 
said she, going forward to Wolfenberg, but 
taking scrupulous care not to overlook the 
sketch. ‘‘ Did you hear us talking in the 
corridor? No? I'm afraid you'll find Emily 
a bad sitter; she ought not to be laughing and 
chatting when you are —s her face.” 

“Oh, but I am responsible for that, Lady 
Cameron,” said young Verrinder, blushing 
furiously. ‘‘And—and it was with Mr. 
Wolfenberg’s permission. You don’t sup- 
= I would do anything to endanger the 
ikeness; it is a matter of too great moment 
—of course I don’t mean the likeness,” he 
went on, stammering and blundering, *‘ but 
the picture. Mr. Wolfenberg said F might 
come and sit and talk—he rather wished her 
to have a cheerful expression —he said I 
might come and talk to her—” 

“ The fact is,” Wolfenberg interposed, in 
his equable and kindly fashion, “it was a 
pure piece of laziness on my part. I wanted 
your sister to look interested, and I ought 
myself to have tried to talk to her; but I 
thought a simpler way would be to get Mr. 
Verrinder to come and chat with her. It is 
so easy for two young people to amuse each 
other, while an old fogy has to labor at it— 
until his model is like to fall asleep.” He 
took up his palette again. “No, you need 
not go—if you care to stay,” he said. “I 
want to have Miss Emily forget that I am 
looking at her; it does not matter how many 
are talking to her.” 

But it was clear that our presence was em- 
barrassing to those two young people who 
had been thus unexpectedly caught. The 
poor Baby was no longer smiling with the 
smile of the dawn under the soft folds of the 
departing night; self-consejous color was in 
her face; her great eyes were timid and con- 
fused. Julian Verrinder, too, had been struck 
dumb; his anxious schemes for the success 
of this treasure of a picture had been set at 
naught; it was we who were the intruders. 
And so we came away again, leaving Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda to entertain each other in 
their sea-bound cave, while the arch-magician 
(who had perhaps planned this little arrange- 
ment out of mere sympathy and kindness of 
heart) would no doubt return to his incanta- 
tions and spells, and that so as not to inter- 
fere too much with their pretty occupation. 

Now this withdrawal of Wolfenberg from 
his customary haunts afforded Mrs. Three- 

nny-bit some measure of unlooked-for re- 

ief ; k was an excuse for her postponing the 
fulfilment of the onerous task that had been 
placed upon her. And there is no doubt the 
small — shrank po with an ever- 
increasing apprehension, despite her fes- 
sions of pe + sm in Wolfenberg’s Guanete 
and fortitude and unselfish courage. 

“ After all, Peggy,” she said, ‘‘ however he 
may take it, it is something to have the plans 


for one’s lifetime. suddenly shattered, and 
pee Se ees looking forward to 
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that she has thrown him over, abandoned 

career, forgotten all her fine ambitions, sim- 
ply because of the mysterious charm of a 
young Russian’s blue-gray eyes? I suppose 
what she has done is only natural; it is like 


a woman— 

“It is not like a woman at all,” said ; 
spol some warmth. a the a. 
spoilt, heartless, thought coquette. 
only fine thing about it is the very magnifi- 
cence of her selfishness and unconcern ; I 
dare say she will take it quite as a matter of 
course that he should congratulate her, that 
he should be well content, and even delight- 
ed at being allowed to look on at her happi- 

g ” 
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She stopped. By this time the evening 
had drawn on; there was a full moon of a 
dull saffron hue in the southeast, and across 
the lapping waters shone a curious golden 
green radiance, broken everywhere by the 
sharp shadows of the waves. The two wo- 
men were standing by the rail, talking in an 
undertone. a ~ there now approached them 
a creature all in white, or — in el- 
low and white; she was dressed fer Glader 
and bareheaded; she swung her handker- 
chief to and fro; she was singing to herself, 
and that in a careless fashion, 


“ Afar from her hie heart is breaking,” 


and we recognized the familiar ‘‘ Troika” 
air. But when she came up, she said, cheer- 
fully enough: 

‘* Has any one seen anything of Mr. Wolf- 
enberg? I hear he has been at work all day; 
but be can’t be painting now. Ah, well, he 
will turn up at dinner-time, anyhow;” and 
off she went again through the mysterious 
— like some large phantasmal white 
moth. 

Mrs. Threepenny-bit looked after her. “I 
wish she would go and find him,” she said, 
bitterly, ‘‘and take bim the story of her 
broken faith herself.” 

“*Oh, Missis, she could hardly do that!” 
Peggy exclaimed. “A girl is always shy 
about her Les amen ut the first one, 
anyway; and however case-hardened and 
confident Amélie Dumaresq may be, still, 
the relations between her and Wolfenberg 
have been uliar.” 

** But why should I be d in?” the 
elder woman again protested, almost with in- 
dignation, ‘‘l am an outsider. Why should 
I be asked to undertake a duty that may be 
painful beyond words? It isn’t fair—” 

“You are Wolfenberg’s friend,” Peggy 
said, persuasively. ‘‘ The mother, who ought 
to tell him, is vervous and afraid; she has ap- 
pealed to you; and I don’t see anybody who 
could break the news to him with equal tact 
and delicacy. So you’ve got to do it, Missis; 
and Wolfenberg himself will be grateful to 
you, I am certain.” 

But still she hesitated, dreading she hard- 
ly knew what. After dinner that evening 
these two were again on deck. The moon 
was higher and clearer now, and the light on 
the water was a brilliant silver, splintering 
itself on the jagged edges of the waves. Of 
course on such an exquisite evening no hu- 
man creature could think of remaining in the 
saloon, so that there were more people walk- 
ing abont than usual; nevertheless, there still 
remained a corner where one could talk in 

uiet. 

* Did you hear what the Dumaresgqs pro- 
pose to do?” said Mrs. Threepenny - bit, 
eagerly, to her friend. ‘‘ They mean to go 
with the indefatigables this time —that is, 
to-morrow afternoon, as soon as we reach 
Moudanieh: there is to be a general stampede 
ashore, and hiring of carriages, and driving 
away inland to Broussa, to re the night 
there, and have the whole of the next "y 
for the bazars. At least, 1 gather that 
what the Dumaresys have in view; I should 
not wonder if Amélie wanted a lot of silks 
and stuffs from Asia Minor to form part of 
her troussean. Now, do you see this, Peggy: 
if we decide to remain on board to-morrow 
afternoon—driving out to Broussa the next 
morning—I am quite certain that Mr. Wolf- 
enberg will prefer to stay with us; and 
then, the ship being practically empty, our- 
selves all by ourselves, wouldn’t that be a 
safe op wey to convey that pore to 
him, without fear of interruption? n't 
you think, Peggy, I ought to wait till to- 
morrow evening? Mrs. Dumaresq has left 
it to my own discretion; and, of course, I 
want to make sure that there will be no on- 
looker—no stranger—coming about.” 

Well, Peggy ; she had not the 
heart to grudge this respite to her friend, 
who seemed singularly anxious; so that the 
evil hour was again put off, until the follow- 
ing evening, when we should find ourselves 
in solitary occupation of the ship. 

Early next morning we encountered a bit 
of a rough-and-tumble down towards the 
southwestern limits of the Black Sea; but 
by-and-by a change to smoother water told 
us we had entered the ; and event- 
ually all motion ceased—the screw no longer 
throbbed—we were in a strange and unac- 
countable stillness. Dressing was hurried 
over; we got upon deck; then the ex- 
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after all, our period of detention was not un- 
reasonably long; the Purser and Doctor re- 
turned to the ship; and ——— we had 
resumed our route—making away down 


“Mr. Wolfenberg,” said she, and there 
was a kind of abashed appeal and hesitation 
in the large and soft and winning eyes, ‘if 
you would rather on with picture, 
you must tell me frankly. I—I hope you 
will study you own convenience—that is, 
any time you wish I will go along to the 
fore-saloon—now. if you like—” 

He looked at her—in no unkindly fashion. 
Well he knew who had put this suggestion 
into her young mind. 

“ No, no,” said he; “I could not accept 
such a piece of self-sacrifice. Don’t you 
know that the shores of the Bosporus are 
extraordinarily beautiful, and as interesting 
as they are beautiful, and yet you would go 
away down below, and sit constrained, and 
see peas of what was going by? Tell 
Mr. Verri not to be so impatient—so im- 

uous,” 


pet 

It was a random shaft, and not meant to 
wound; but it struck home all the same, and 
the Baby retired in sad confusion. Her 
pee hy pA ned ~ ie seemed a little in- 

posal, 

- Mr. Verrinher?™ she said to Wolfenberg. 
“Do you think it was he who prompted 
Emily to come to you just now and make 
that offer? Really, I think he is going too 
far! What right has he to interfere at all?” 

*“Young men are naturally impatient,” 
Wolfenberg said. 

“ Young men are naturally impertinent!” 
she made answer. * But I will warn Emily. 
She must keep him at a proper distance. The 
idea of his going secretly to her and sug- 
gesting that you should be asked to sbut 
yourself up at one of the most interesting 
parts of the voyage! You see, Emily is so 
simple a kind of creature, so innocent of 
anything like concealment or secrecy, she 
does not understand that these confidences 
are really compromising. Why should he 
fs to her instead of coming straight to you? 

like the young fellow very well; he is frank 
and , good-looking and well- map- 
nered, pleasant enough in every way; but I 
must see he does not presume on Emily's 
ignorance of the world. She must keep him 
in ae And I hope, Mr. Wolfenberg, 
that if he does become possessed of that 
picture, it will be so clearly an allegorical 
subject that no one could possibly mistake it 
for a portrait of Emily —it would be too 
absurd for him to have that.” 

And so, after all, the ingenuous mind of 
the Baby was not deprived of its series of 
brilliant object-lessons. The varied. and 
beautiful panorama passed gradually before 
her eyes—wood-crowned heights, ruddy of 
soil, with dark green foliage; then white and 
pink vil stretching aie the shore and 

and there on the bill-sides ; 
deeply indented bays, with English yachts 
and every kind of foreign craft lying at 
anchor; ancient walls and fortifications, with 
tall Genoese towers; and now and again a 
spacious a. a lordly pleasure-house, shin- 
ing in white splendor amidst overhangin 
and luxurious gardens. As we smntaed 
slowly by the quays of Tophane and came 
once more in sight of the Golden Horn, a 
slight morning haze stil] hung over the great 
city, over the crowded domes and minarets, 
and over the gray mosques and black cy- 
of Stambool. The sun was hot; the 
still water shimmered in the light; this was 
al r more like the Constantinople of 
pictorial tradition; and this was the vision, 
vast and imposing, that stealthily and imper- 
ceptibly receded from us as we again got 
under way, making for the wider spaces of 
the Sea of Marmora and the distant shores 
of Asia Minor. 

It was a dreamlike kind of day. Now and 
again we passed a motionless ship, its yellow 
sails reflected vividly on the glasey plain; 
but for the most part we seemed to be gliding 
into a voiceless and mysterious ocean, with 
nothing but a film of land along the southern 
horizon visible through the haze of heut. 
And then, towards the afternoon, as we were 
crossing the Gulf of Moudanieh, the ghost of 
a mountain appeared, far away ivland, and 
towering above the hills nearer the coast: this 
vague phantom of a thing was the Bithynian 
Mount Olympus. The land drew nearer; 
we began to make out colors. Then more 
particular features—green slopes of olive and 
mulberry coming down to the shore; a scat- 
tered little red-roofed village, with two or 
three white minarets; a sale wooden pier 
—_ out from the line of breaking surf. 

nally came the sudden roar of the anchor 
chain ; and we were now lying off Moudanieh, 
the Greek village which serves as port to the 


once famous 
It all fell out as Mrs. Threepenny-bit had 
icted. Dumaresgs and their Rus- 
sian friend went away with the busy folk 
who had resolved on at once setting out for 
Broussa; and Wolfenberg, who had not been 
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consulted about this arrangement, nor even 
pressed to join, seemed to prefer remaining 
on board, especially when he found he was to 
have some smal! measure of company. Prac- 
tically, we had the whole ship to ourselves; 
and again and again on this still and beauti- 
ful evening—a full moon was shining over 
the distant village and over the olive-crown- 
ed slopes, while not a sound broke the slum- 
bering silence—again and again the unwilling 
and anxious intermediary had an opportunity 
of fulfilling ber mission; and just as often 
her courage tuiled her. Nay, it was not un- 
til we were assembled in the saloon at dinner 
—the two or three of us—that she found 
sufficient nerve: she seemed to want help; 
she would treat this thing as an ordinary 
piece of news—though under a pledge of 
secrecy. 

**Oh, Mr. Wolfenberg,” said she, with a 
smile—a ghastly smile, when one knew that 

(Continued on page 865, Supplement.) 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE. 


{iy~ preliminary of the marriage is the 
engagement, and the preliminary of the 
engagement is the proposal. And the pro- 
should come only when the time is ripe 
or it, and should only be the expression of 
that force which makes it necessary that from 
henceforth two lives shall be one. 

But we know that it is notalwaysso. And 
when Love is not so compelling, Prudence 
and Propriety may get a word in edgewise. 
It is then quite right for the young man first 
to acquaint the young woman's guardians of 
his intentions. If he is a stranger, he offers 
evidence of his good character and social 
standing as well as ability to care for the 
wife he wishes to take. hen the matter is 
settled first by the principals, the parents or 
guardians of the young woman, and then the 
young man’s family, are entitled to immediate 
notice of their determination. A little bird 
seems to tell the rest of the world, the bliss- 
ful obliviousness of the engaged couple aid- 
ing him very materially. 

The young man’s family should assure his 
intended bride of a welcome into their circle. 
They call upon her, ey invite her to pay 
them an extended visit. Festivities in honor 
of the engaged pair are in order. The kind- 
ly feeling which prompts them should be 
appreciated and responded to by the young 
woman, although it may not always take a 
form exactly suited to her ideas or tastes. 
To assist at a solemn family tea party given 
in honor of one’s betrothed is a trial ; but if 
the tea party is an expression of good-will, 
it should be endured heroically. 

The engagement ring is-worn upon the 
same finger as the wedding-ring, and, after 
marriage, is worn as a guard to it. The soli- 
taire diamond is always a favorite, but the 
range of styles and prices is wide, and the 
girl's fancy and the youth’s purse may com- 
bine to make any ring proper. 

As to wedding-rings, the ‘‘square” and 
“round” ones have each their likers. A wed- 
ding-ring with sharp-cut edges fits snugly ; 
but, being worn constantly, will in time 
make a callous spot at the base of the finger, 
which is anything but beautiful. A ring 
with all round edges renders this impossible, 
and is more comfortable to wear, giving 
with every motion of the finger. 

In this country there is a pleasant freedom 
allowed the engaged lovers. They ride, 
drive, or walk together unquestion Her 
engagement is one of the most charming ex- 
periences of a girl's life, and she is wise who 
will not let it be cut too short. The length 
of an engagemept must depend mostly upon 
outward circumstances, It is only a journey, 
of which the end must come sooner or later. 
A month or six weeks is not too short if 
such a time is found best, and there are con- 
= who have waited seven years to see their 

opes realized. 

The bride, whose verdict is supposed to 
decide everything, settles the wedding-day, 
and begins to arrange for it. No one hour 
is more fashionable than another for a wed- 
ding. Many large weddings are arranged 
for the evening this fall. On the other hand, 
many people prefer the English custom of a 
morning setting. An ancient English law 
forbade the solemnization of marriages after 
noon, and the tradition is still kept up among 
English brides. 

If a wedding entertainment is to be given, 
it usually immediately follows the marriage 
ceremony, which may take place either at 
church or at home; quite privately or in the 

resence of numerous friends, who are also 
invited to the entertainment. The bride's 
parents, guardians, or friends representing 
them, issue invitations and give the enter- 
tainment. The bride cannot properly do 
this in her own name. If she has no parent 
or guardian, a friend may assume that place 
for the occasion. Wedding-cards are sent 
out two weeks previous to the event. The 
invitation may read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Wittam Witpe 
request the pleasure of your company 
at the marriage of their daughter, 
Esretie FLorence, 


to 
Mr. Jawes Faeperick Harr, 
on Thursday evening, October the sixth, 
at half after seven o'clock. 
1414 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


This invites to a marriage and entertain- 
ment. 
Invitations may be sent to either marriage 


pee 
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or entertainment separately. Invitations to 
a church ceremony may be sent to many 
friends, while a limited number are asked to 
the ensuing entertainment at home. This 
pee in jon reads, ‘‘ request the honor 
of your presence,” or “ request r pres- 
pes, 2. name of the church being printed 
immediately below the date. ly 
a card of admittance to the church is en- 
closed which reads, ‘‘ Please t this 
card at the church,” the name of church fol- 
lowing. 

To those so favored a card is enclosed, 
fitting the sheet on which “Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilde request the pleasure of your company 
at the wedding breakfast,” or “‘ the weddin 
reception,” of their daughter, niece, wanet 
daughter, as the case may be. 

Again, the ceremony may be per- 
formed in the presence of only a few friends, 
in church or at home, and the invitation may 
simply ‘‘ request the pleasure of your com- 
pany at the wedding reception of their dangh- 
ter, the hours “four to six” or ‘‘eight to 
ten” being added. In case of the invitation 
being issued by a temporary guardian, it 
may read, ‘* The pleasure of your company 
is requested at the marriage of Miss Estelle 
Florence Wilde to Mr. James Frederick 
Haite,” the title of the young lady being 
given in full. 

If the bride is to give receptions after her 
marriage, a card of invitation to them cannot 

roperly be included with an invitation to 
ver marriage, which is issued before it. The 
reason is that at that time there is no ‘‘ Mrs. 
James Frederick Haite,” so she cannot invite 
anybody to anything. But an invitation to 
a bride’s receptions may be included with an 
“announcement” of her marriage, which is a 
different matter. An announcement is sent 
out after a marriage has taken place. 

In an announcement “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wilde announce the marriage of their 
daughter Estelle Florence.” The ceremon 
in this case may have been performed pri- 
vately, either in church or at home. ith 
this form a card to the bride’s reception may 
be enclosed. 

Independent people sometimes prefer to 
*‘announce” their marriage in an indepen- 
dent manuer. 


. 


James Faeperick Harre, 
Estette Frorence Witpr, 
Married 
On Monday, October the third, 
Eighteen hundred and ninety-two. 


With this a card to bridal receptions may be 
enclosed. The announcement of a marriage 
needs no reply. Neither does an invitation 
to a church ceremony only» Your presence 
at a wedding reception isa reply. If you do 
not attend, your card should be sent at the 
appointed time. In case of repeated recep- 
tions, a card sent to the last one is sufficient. 

All wedding stationery is pure white, vel- 
lum finish, and without gloss. The sheets 
are octavo in size, and are folded once to fit 
into an inner envelope, which is enclosed in 
an outerone. The lettering isin plain shaded 
script, and all words, names, and dates are 
written in full. No cipher or monogram is 
used. A coat of arms or a crest may be 
stamped upon the centre of the invitation 
and upon the flap of the inner envelope. 
The outer one should be plain. 

A blank space may be left upon an invi- 
tation, just below the words ‘* request the 
pleasure of,” to write the name of the invited 
guest; but this necessitates much extra work 
on the part of those who direct and sort out 
the wedding invitations, and it is not impera- 
tive. 

There are many little points with regard 
to the wordigg and sending of wedding invi- 
tations and announcements which cannot be 
easily settled by people to whom such enter- 
tainments are rare events, and who have not 
the experience of others to guide them. Cus- 
toms change in such matters. In these doubt- 
ful cases the best plan is to write your ideas 
and wishes plainly to some good stationer, 
and let him put them into proper form, 
exactly as you would delegate small points 
of your costume to your dressmaker, or of 
the management of your breakfast table to 
your caterer. Bear in mind that any custom 
should have a raison détre, or it may safely 
be omitted., Simplicity and clearness only 
are essential, 

Wedding - gifts may be sent at-any time 
after cards are received, but are not n 
except to intimate friends, and privately 
Each gift should be acknowledged by note, 
or personal thanks of the Pride. 

In the case of a church fall dress weddin 
the bride is attended by a maid of honor col 
bridemuids, and the groom by a ‘‘ best man.” 
The ushers, usually four in number, are at 
the church early to receive and conduct 

uests to seats. The guests may be in walk- 

ng or visiting costume, or perhaps in the 
full dress in which they afterward assist at 
the reception. The front seats are reserved 
for the family and near friends, those of the 
bride upon one side, and those of the groom 
upon the other. The ushers inquire of each 
guest upon which side he wishes to be seated. 

These seats are divided from the rest of 
the church by a white satin ribbon, which is 
taken down and put up after each arrival 
with commendable assiduity. At one wed- 
ding this dividing line was indicated by two 
gates or bars of flowers, and these were held 
open by two pretty boys in pages’ dress. 

There is seldom much attempt at church 
decoration, a few palms or flowers about the 


altar being the extent. Floral decorations 
are reserved for the place of reception. For 
fall weddings beautiful effects are produced 
with autumn foliage and the flower of the 
season, the chrysanthemum, 

It is well to give some one flower or style 
prominence. pretty idea is to have some 
one color dominant both in dress and flower 
decoration. This is effective if well carried 
out. Too much color, or colors badly com- 
bined or arranged, give a confused and un- 
pleasant impression. At a recent wedding 
pale shades of pink were worn by the bride- 
maids. Each shade was worn by two walk- 
ing together. The darkest shade came first, 
and the colors, gradually paling, melted into 
the white of the maid of honor, who imme- 
diately preceded the bride. Unanimity of 
style and color is indispensable to produce a 
P ng picture. 

The bridemaids’ bouquets should be simi- 
lar, the roses in them drooping as if —- 
along the ribbons with which they are tied. 
Orange blossoms for a bride can never be en- 
tirely displaced, but many other flowers are 
liked, even preferred. Lilies-of -the-valley 
make a lovely bridal bouquet. 

The wedding dress of the bride is white. 
Its material and style is according to her cir+ 
cumstances, the grandeur of the wedding en- 
tertainment, and the fashion of the day. A 
simpler white gown of some fine thin stuff 
is ‘* bridal” equally with the most gorgeous 
satin. Ata plain wedding, if the bride wears 
a travelling dress and bonnet, the material 
should be fine, although the costume may be 
plain to simplicity, and the color may be any 
preferred one in vogue. 

The number of the bridemaids is even, 
from two to twelve. They are costumed in 
pale colors or in white. The maid of honor 
wears a distinctive dress, usually white, to 
show her closer relation to the bride. The 
groom wears a full dress suit for an evening 
wedding. For a day wedding a frock-coat 
and Waistcoat of black, with lighter trousers. 
The costumes of the best man and ushers are 
the same. The bride wears little jewelry ex- 
cept that given by the groom; the attend- 
ants wear the gifts of the bride and groom, 
often a lace or scarf pin of unique style, de- 
signed for the occasion. 

In a church wedding the bride often car- 
ries, in place of a bouquet, a prayer-book 
which has ivory covers, and is — 
mounted in gold. This prayer-book may 
one of her wedding gifts from some near rela- 
tive. At the reception the substitute for it 
is a bouquet. 

The groom, with his best man, awaits in 
the vestry with the clergyman the coming of 
the bride. The best man is charged with 
the duty of producing the wedding - ring 
when this is wanted; he also hands the fee 
to the clergyman when he has seen his charge 
safely married. 

Ata given signal the organ, which has been 
playing music of a light character, breaks 
into the wedding march. The groom ad- 
vances to the chancel steps, and the clergy- 
man waits there for the wedding party, which 
moves slowly up the aisle. The ushers come 
first; then the bridemaids, two by two. The 
maid of honor walks alone before the bride, 
who is upon the arm of her father or nearest 
male relative. 

At this point the proper disposition of the 
bridal party needs careful rehearsal “to look 
effective, and to enable the actors to under- 
stand what is expected. The ushers and 
bridemaids should separate as they approach 
the chancel, going to their places on either 
side. The bride advances between their 
ranks, the maid of honor taking her place 
at the bride’s left hand, while the groom, 
moving to meet the bride, is still supported 
(morally only) by the best man upon his 
right. This brings them up in proper form 
before the clergyman. 

The father steps back a few paces, where 
he waits until the clergyman asks, ‘‘ Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this 
man?” when he steps forward to perform 
that office. The details of it are given in 
the church service. 

The maid of honor holds the bride’s prayer- 
book during the ceremony, and when the 

roper moment arrives takes her glove. 

he removal of the glove sometimes makes 
a slight delay, as gloves hitch and are hard 
to draw off. Some brides obviate this diffi- 
culty by ripping a seam of that glove fin- 

r destined to cover the wedding ring. A 
ew brides have boldly discarded gloves al- 
together during the ceremony, resuming them 
afterward atthe reception. This innovation 
may seem odd at first sight, but is not with- 
ont a certain propriety to those who look 
upon marriage as a sacrament. 

The organ plays faintly during the cer- 
emony, and afterward sounds a wedding 
march again for the newly wedded pair. 
The bride and lead the returning pro- 
cession; the maid of honor follows with the 
best man; next the bridemaids, and final- 
ly the ushers. The father is dropped from 
the procession altogether. 

any pretty features may be introduced, 
as the costuming of small boys as pages, or 
of little girls in fancy dress, to scatter flowers 
before the bride as she goes down the aisle. 
The pageant cannot be carried out as effec- 
—_ at a home wedding, but the same or- 
der is observed so far as possible. These 
pretty fancies look well only if they are well 
done. If it is thought too much trouble to 
settle details by previous arrangement and 
rehearse the parts thoroughly, it is better not 
to attempt any display at all. When badly 









arranged or illy performed it becomes ridic- 
ulous. 


At a wedding reception the bride stands 
with the bridal party ae about her to 
f the w 


receive her friends. edding is in 
the daytime, the edible part of the entertain- 
ment is termed a ** breakfast”; if in the even- 
ing, it is a ‘“‘supper.” The supper is some- 
what lighter in ter than the breakfast. 
It is served from the table by the waiters to 
the guests, who are standing or sitting about 
the room. Few houses are large enough to 

rmit every guest to be seated at a wedding 

reak fast, 

The old-fashioned high wedding-cake, cut 
by the bride, is no longer placed upon the 
table. Small white boxes, daiptily lined with 
lace paper, are provided, into which square- 
cut pieces of cake are fitted. These bane 
may be stamped with the monogram of the 
wedded pair and the date. They are tied 
with white ribbon, ind are placed-upon a 
convenient table,from which each guest takes 
one upon leaving the house. There may be 
dancing at a home wedding, if liked, the 
bride leading the first quadrille. 

Having received the congratulations of 
all her friends, and given a start to the fes- 
tivities, the bride changes her wedding-gown 
for a travelling costume, and is the first to 
leave the house. The fun-loving part of the 
company wait around the doorway to see 
her off. As she comes down the stairs, per- 
haps she tosses her bouquet among the 
crowd, and it is eagerly scrambled for, the 
lucky girl who catches it accepting it as a 
sure omen that she will herself fill the post 
of bride next. 

And then the bridal pair, amid a shower 
of rice, leave, literally, “ for parts unknown.” 
The idea of keeping secret their destination 
is poetic, certainly. The groom takes his 
bride by the hand, and, like a princess in a 
fairy story, he leads her out into the wide, 
wide world—‘‘ Woo'd, an’ married, an’ a’!” 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. 
Trrrany & Co., and Wiiu1amM H. Brower 
& Sons, Florists. Eva Lovett. 


PERPETUITY. 


“ TT matters not that I muet die,” one eaid; 
“ All evil deeds and good that I have done 
Will be forgot. A century hence there will be 
none 
To say that e’er I lived or I am dead. 
There is no thing of earth that can withstand 
Decay, the great Kelentiesx. All the temples planned 
And built by man must some time full ; 
E’en God's own image withers at His call.” 
Yet carved he his name upon a giant bowlder's 


e, 
And last remaining of bie race, he died. 


A thonsand centuries of time sped ‘ronnd, 

And on an island, cleft in twain, they found 

A wame carved on a broken bit of stone; 

Thus erst existence of a vanished race was known. 
Coma Cuase Waren. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sunsortsen.—For your handsome black winter enit 
get either black wool in wide diagonal, or else black 
roughly a like bourette or in corkecrew reps. 
Make with round back, and revers jacket front 
opening on a vest of velvet, either green, éminence 
purple, or dull red, with sleeves to metch. Have a 
slightly fall skirt that escapes the ground. For an 
outside wrap have a cape of cloth with a fitted walet 
in any dark color you choose trimmed with srill 
darker fur, or else have a coat of fleecy cloth with an 
Astrakban vest. Read about hats and bonnets in late 
numbers of the Bazar. 

M. 8. R.—Read about skirts in the New York Fash- 
ions in another colamn of this paper. Make your wool 
dress with around waist and short jacket front opening 
on a satin vest. 

A. R. F.—Your snggestions about altering the dress 
*r.. Tomas” Spon shiny bleck silk } int 

‘OMAB. r ny nm a pin 
of tepid water in which a thimbieful of borax has been 
diluted, For a house dress make tilis with a round 
waist, with jacket front opening on a fall vest of green 
or éminence velvet, with puffed sleever of the same 
velvet. For a best ull-black dress get the corkecrew 
repped bengaline and make with spangled jet vest and 
sleeves. Have a hat of black braided felt trimmed 
with wings apd a velvet torsade. Far in narrow rows 
will border skirts of street gowns, The round waist 
with velvet girdie is used for street a 

Marevuxeire.—For your mourning dress for church 
and visiting have wide diagonal woo! made with 
round waist and jacket front bordered with Astrakhan 
fur. Read New York Fashions in this paper for va- 
rious hints, Have a howe drevs of binck gros grain 
similarly made, with a vest and skirt front of secor- 
dion-pleated black moneseline de sole. For a dinner 
gown have an Empire dress of black net dotted with 
tiny jet heads hanging iull over » black repped silk 
fiited gown with Greek key borders of jet 
You mmnst decide for yourself about bell 
there are many newer shapes that have been 
in the New York Fashions. Round hate are chosen 
for general wear, and close bonnets for special occa- 
sions. Get braided felt for both, and trim with la 
effective bows of uncut velvet. Pat for around the 
neck, waist, wrists, and skirt of street dresses in a sin- 
gie narrow band. 

A. B.—As you have “little or no color,” use magenta 
red velvet for sleeves, vest, and girdle of a round jacket 
waist of your cream-colored Lauadowne. Add a bine 
fold or a cable cord of the velvet at the foot of the 
slightly full ekirt with straight back breadthe. 

Awxtery —Make your black mohair with a double- 
breasted waist, with four sqnare tabs in the back pivedi 
with silk, and a slightly full ekirt with straight back 
It is a good idea te cover only the front of the binck 
eilk dress with beaded trimming. The Russian skirt 
should anit yon. 

lexonamun. —Make your velvet coat with short jacket 
fronts opening on a vest of the broadcloth, baving the 
back end in four short square tabs. Trim the collur 
and jacket with fur. The Bazar has no patterns save 
those in the Supplements. 

Many.—The oldest danghter ix always “‘ Mies Smith.” 

Puitsss.—See jones for a Halloween party in 
Bazar No, 44 of last volume. 

E. B.—A bust or portrait of Shakespeare, any or ull 
of his works handsomely bound, perbaps a pocket 
edition of her favorite, would be a suitable gift for 
your retiring president. A plaster bust, suitably 
draped and crowned, would form an appropriate cen- 
tre to the supper decorations, A book-mark with the 
club motto, a xymbolic pin, a souvenir spoon, would 
any of them be good souvenirs. And us for tousta, 
ete., no one is fuller of ———— quotations than 
Shakespeare; and who better fitted to ferret them out 
than seventeen nimble-witted girls ranging from twen- 
ty to twenty-five? 
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above their heads, they would acquit them. 
selves no better than children do in similar 
circumstances. 

A pencil and pad, produced from the fa- 
ther’s pocket just at the right moment, will 
oecupy little Harry’s mind through the ser- 
mon, and, knowing that he must not whisper, 
he will draw pictures contentedly. As chil- 
dren hear and ponder many things for which 
we older ones give them no credit, some part 
of the message from the pulpit will reach 
the juvenile ear. A five-year-old boy, a Sun- 
day or two ago, heard the minister speak of 
“our flag,” and straightway proceeded to 
draw a fort, with an a party rushing 
up a steep hill. This wonderful work of 
art kept him ey quiet until the closing 
hymn. One sensible mother keeps a very 
charming picture-book in her pew, and her 
boy knows that he will find it there, and 
have full liberty to enjoy it when he grows 
tired of listening. 

‘*T don’t like to go to church,” said an ac- 
tive eight-year-old little fellow last summer. 
‘* Never mind, my boy, you will like it by- 
and-by,” said his father. ‘* The main thing 
now is to get into the way of going to a good 
place on a good day.” 

In some churches the pastor takes notice 
of the little ones, and now and then, in the 
course of his sermon, says a word meant for 
them. Then you shall see the bright eyes 
glisten, and a little ripple of interest flow 
over the sweet innocent faces. Whether or 
not the clergyman does this, we may be sure 
that children, if trained to pay attention 
according to their ages, understand always 
more than we suppose they do, and that they 
enjoy the rest of the day better for baving 
been at church. 
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For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CHILDREN IN 
CHURCH 

¢ bey is no more enchant 

ing sight than the sight 
of ‘‘dear little heads in the 
pew.’ Children would be 
oftener taken to church than 
they now are if parents real- 
ized the importance of carly 
establishing the church-going 
habit. It should be the house 
hold rule that all the family, 
except the little ones not yet 
out of the nursery, should reg 
ularly attend church, unless 
prevented by illness The 
restlessness of little hands and 
feet may be disturbing to older 
worshippers, but this can be 
obviated by a little precaution 
on the part of the mother, who 
may easily provide quiet en- 
tertainment for the hands, and 
a footstool for the feet. If 
grown people were obliged to 
sit still for an hour and a half 
in an uncomfortable position, 
with feet dangling in space 
listening the while to some 
thing eloquent, indeed, but far 





Fig. 1.—PLam Woot Dress wita VELVET. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Lapies’ Winter Ripine anp Driving GLOVEs. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 











Fig, 2.—EmBRomERED VELVET Wrap.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern, design, and description see No. I, on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Hovse Jacket ror ELperiy Lapy 
For pattern and description see No. X1. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 

N theday of the Columbian 
( celebration, October 12th, 
when all New York and half 
New Jersey and Connecticut 
were looking at the parade, 
what might have been a very 
dreadful catastrophe was 
averted by the presence of 
mind of a policeman. Three 
immense iron-gray horses, at- 
tached to a fire-engine, took 
frightand ran. They bad been 
restive for blocks under the 
excitement and the music, and 
their driver lost control of 
them altogether. The on- 
lookers were panic -stricken 
and fell backward, crashing 
over one another in their ter- 
ror. One man with the quick 
decision and prompt courage 
which sometimes make a 
common man a hero, sprang to 
the horses’ heads, and stopped 
them in full career. No won 
der that to such a man medals 
are awarded, while his act re- 
flects credit not only on him 
self but on the police force of 
New York. Griffenhagen was 
unheard of until the moment 
arrived when his presence of 
mind and quick impulse of 
bravery saved many lives 
All honor to such a character! 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 
Patties. —Without rolling the paste, cut 


out as many disks as you will require pat- 
ties, using a sharp cutter two inches in di 
ameter, Cut a ring into the centre of each 
an inch in diameter, being careful not to cut 
quite through to the bottom. Place them in 
a greased pan, like biscuits, glaze, and bake 
a delicate brown. Remove the little cap 
made by the small cutter, fill the opening 
with the prepared oyster, sweetbread, or 
chicken filling, replace the cap, and serve 
hot. Filled with jelly or jam, they are served 
cold. Raw oysters, boiled sweetbreads, goose 
liver, or scraps of the breast of chicken or 
turkey are chopped into coarse bits, with 


truffles or mushrooms, and are then masked 
| 


in a white sauce made by creaming a dessert. 
spoonful each of flour and butter over the 


fire; thin with milk or cream, add a pinch of | 


salt, a dash of cayenne, and, if liked, a spoon 
ful of sherry wine 

Graham Gems.—Put into a mixing-bow!l 
8% teacups of Grahbam-flour, 1 cup of wheat 
flour, 2 table spoonfuls of sugar, 2 teaspoor- 
fuls of cream tartar 
salt. Mix all together, and then add 2 cups 


of milk with 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved | 


in it Beat the batter thoroughly, and bake 
in gem irons. The oven should be hot 
enough to cook the gems in fifteen minutes. 

Mock-Cream Toast.—Put 1 quart of milk 


over the fire, with a table-spoonful of butter 


in it. Rub 2 table-spooufuls of flour smooth 
in cold water, and stir into the milk and let 
it boil till it thickens. Season with a scant 
teaspoonful of salt, and pour over toasted 
crustiess slices of bread 

Forced. Meat Balls.—Take half a pound of 
veal, half a pound suet, cut fine, and beat 
well together in a mortar. Take a few sweet 
herbs beaten fine, a small nutmeg, a little 
mace, a little lemon peel cut very fine, pep- 
per, salt, and yolks of 2 eggs. Mix all to- 
yether, then roll in flour, and fry brown. If 
to be used for white sauce, put a little water 
on in a saucepan, and when the water boils, 
drop in, and let them cook for a few minutes, 

To Dress Calves’ Head Like Turtle.—Let 
the head be dressed with the skin on, then 
parboil it one hour with the tongue and 
heart After it is cold, cut in pieces about 
the size of a dollar; then take savory herbs, 
such as parsley, thyme, and onions, chop all 
fine with mace, cloves, pepper, aud salt, put 
in a pan with a lump of butter and half a 
pint of wine and a little water; make forced 
meat balls, and bake itfor one hour. When 
done take the yolks of 2 eggs to mix with it, 
to thicken the sauce 

Green Tomato Soy.—Take green tomatoes 
just before frost. Slice them thin. Puta 
layer of tomatoes, chopped onions, celery and 
mustard seed, pepper and salt, and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar; mace and cloves if 
fancied. Fill the kettle; add vinegar enough 
to cook them; when tender, add more vine- 
gar, and boil a few minutes. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been weed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecress, It aoothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cores wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways jnsure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gall Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on te label. Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist.—( Adv.) 


DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
ia shown in every reqaisite for the table, and iu beag- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and wry! Gils Genuine 
peers have trade-mark label. . Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York.—j Ade.) 
Counens’s Bewzow Coemerro Soar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and ekin.—({ Ade. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘Breakfast’ 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





and 1 teaspoonful of | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


nyttenmmeueaatt tes 


unable to eee 
eents in stamps and Won a ondertul wonp s by 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Ch 


. 
SPECTAI.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the 

Society Waltz) sent FREE to sending 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Boap, ° ” 


= 
© . 
food 
a 
_ 


Ordinary. 


New series of Cheap Kodake 
accurately made and cap- 
abe of doing good work, 


dust the camera for the 
children, 


$6.00 to $15.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 











LANE’S MEDIGINE 


All draggtets sel! it at Se. «ond G15 pee pacing. I 
not for a free sam 


is ie necessar Mention 7 
ORATOR F. ¥. WOODWARD, Le Rov, N.Y 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


and address 


A luxury for ite exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasu! 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Cirevlar. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadway, cor. » Baveiag Street, New York. 
THE LATEST INVENTION. 


The Little Wonder Heater. 


| For Hall and Bath Rooms. 
gc. per hour. Can be 
} any gas-fixture by any one. 
e For sale by all Hardware and House- 
Furnishing Dealers, or sent by ex 

prepaid,on receipt of $1. 50,by the Mire. 

LUTHER & LEDERHOS, 

30 Cliff St., New York. 
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FAT PEOPLE, io'is"incr monn st home, 


without «tarving or injary, by DR. CLA RKE'S 
Home Treatment. Provfs, Testimonials, Pree. 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 








both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS wen syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual sti 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared ouly from the most healthy and 
its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on band will procure it 
nromntiv for ene one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©O., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 











GALVANIZED 


GEARED AERMOTOR 
Re-designed and 
PUMP, GRIND, “CUT F VT FEED, Band SAW WOOD. 










Aermotor. 
Does the work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
With our Steel sta Weuts ene te mien ee 
r. easy to put on bern. 


for putting power in barn. 
TOR 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Beale Bt, San Franciace. 


Harper’s Magazine 


NOVEMBER, 1892. 








The Designers of the Fair. By 
F. D. Muster. With 14 Portraits. 


The Holy Places of Islam. By Cuaagces 


Duptey Waryer. With 6 Illustrations. 

The Boy Orator of Zepata City. 
A Story. By Ricnarp Haxvine Vavis. With 
2 Illustrations by C. D. Gisson. 


The New Growth of St. Louis. 


By Jovian Ratra. 


Massinger and Ford. By Jamzs Rus- 
seit LowkLL. 

The Rivals. A Story. By Francois Cor- 
péz. With 3 Illustrations by A. E. Srennen. 
Nathaniel J. Wyeth, and the 
Struggle for Oregon. By Jouy A 

Wrers, M.D. With Portrait. 

Jane Field. A Novel. By Mary E. Wu- 
kins. Conclusion. With one Illustration by 
W. T. Suxpixy, and a Portrait of Miss Wilkins. 

Along the Parisian Boulevards, 
By Taxoporse Cup. With 7 Illustrations by 
Lertxe and Rewovarp. 

The World of Chance. A Novel. By 
Wittiasm Dean Howetts. Conclusion. 


A Collection of Death-Masks. By 


Laurence Herron. Third Paper. With re- 
productions of 18 Masks. 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin Gish’s 


Ball. AStory. By M. E. M Davis. With 
4 Iustrations by W. T. Swxpiey. 
A Plea for Christmas, Editor's Hay 
Chair. By Geonox Wittiam Cortis. 
In Memoriam: George William 
Curtis. 
Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer. 





Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


| ‘Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


SMART 
BRAIDED 
COATS. 
OVERALLS. 
EVENING 
GOWNS. 
WRAPS. 
FURS. 


CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at 1702 





| Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 


personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 
been opened. 


LONDON and NEW YORK. 








Is The First Analysts 


eneeeaty in the World 
the —— pronounce it 
Pure 
Olive Oil. 
S.RAE&CO. - - - ~ ~ Lacnorn, Iraty 








A Small 7 a 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef? 


}Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
» Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


A CENT SENT ENT BENT. 


i 


Rgeceriaty emctootoenee meek 


pune and sewi Sing machines sav nett ea 
ca ey tell at 
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African Kola Piant, 
ma pt in Congo, West 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 
Cure Soe Asthene, Cure Guaranteed or 4 
. xport Office, a ew Yor 
or Case, FREE b: hinth, ada 
1@ OO., 132 Vine St. ,Cincinzati, % 





ouR New Catalogue of Musical /ustruments, Sheet Music, 
and Books, containing poo tlustrations and aoe quoted 
prices, saving you middleman's profits, matied free 
THY THOMPSON MUSIC CO. Chicago, lil 
Established wa Manufacturers, Importers, and Jobbers 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN POR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
ing, and makes a specialty of the ArcurTecTURAL 
Derartment. Catalogue free. Yor further ar 
apply to Miss Eu.as J. Ponp, Sec'y, 200 W.a3d St.,N.Y¥ 














Safel Cure, 
ito hee s been 
s wielies atoren 
Stout 
correct means—Safe, 
and Breath a Specialty. 
Fears of or ° — with 





GENTS WANTED—The work cay — 
and to both ay Fry oe Portland, 


m & CO. 


GEO. STIN: 
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OCTOBER 22, 1892. 


Ei AL, Ly, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


FINE FURS. 


BSTABLISHED 1856. 


Exceptional Values in 


FURS, 


COMPRISING 


Sealskin 
Garments, 
Fur Capes, 
Fur Neck 
Scarfs, 


CAhs Md hf hd LLL bh bef rt: 








Sealskin Jackets................ $1253 worth $165 
Sealskin Reefers................ 135; 175 
Sealskin Box-Coats............. 150; “ 215 
Sealekin Walking-Coats........ 1353 “ 135 
Sealukin Sucques ............... 150; * 22 
Sealskin Newmarkets .......... 200; “ 275 
Astrakhan. ... ...-.sccccceecees 

Cape Seal. . oe sePoccces sense 6 
Alaska Sabie. 35 

DUE san coseucccess 

Wool Seal . 18 
Persian Lamb.. . ° ; B 
Monkey ........-. e ; p2) 
PINOT 0050 cece csecescees cece d U4 
Sealekin.........+++- 45 
ns besccccadates 23 r 14 


2.00 
Reefer Capes, fancy Fur facings beeaee 
FUR MILITARY CAPES. 


Russian Capes, in all Furs..... - 980. 00; worth $35 
Seal Military..... : 75.00 165 
Alaska Sable. .......6...-.000- 55.00; “ 95 
ME AED seeccedcbicocconsecs 25.00; se 45 
ia anh aietiéader oosvansl 30.00; “ on 
Cape Seal.... ‘ 20.00; “ 35 

FUR NECK sc ARFS, 
Astrakban....... : - - $3. 50; worth $6 
Alaska Sable.... 5.05 on s 
Mink..... . 4.00; » 7 
Senlskin...... - 10.00; ” 18 
Krimmer. - B.255 " 6 
Natural Coon 3.753 “ 6 
Water Mink . 3.50; = 5 
Hudson Bay Sable 10.00, = 16 
Stone Marten - 3-005 - 12 
Bear Boas.............+. 25.00; » 35 

mt VFS, 
TO MATCH NECK SCARFS, 


FROM $2.50 Tv $15. WILL BE DOUBLE. 
CLOTH COATS, 
We are showing all the latest Novelties in Top and 
Box Coats, made in all the New Cloths and Styles, 
Plain or Fur-Trimmed, 


Tan English Top-Coats........ cocce deus $8.75 
Cheviot Jackets. . 6.50 
Diagonal Jacket-, I inn deaauaiiies 12.00 
Di Cibendeda.cqonedes cocbtueveeness 8.50 
Melton Tup-Conts. ........--20.cccccecseeees 18.40 
Cheviot Jackets, fur- Senet, .<cscconaceces 15. 


FUR TRIMMING IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Extensive assortment of Gentlemen's Furs, Over- 
coats, Driving Gloves, Caps, and Mufflers, Coach- 
meu’s Capes, Collars, Gloves, Sleigh Kobes, Ac. Fine 
collection of Hall and Parlor Rugs. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 
EXTRA LARGE SIZES IN ALL GARMENTS 
FOR STOUT LADIES. 

N.B. —Selections can be made now, and by paying a 
deposit on same we will hold them as long as desired, 
NOW IS THE TIME TO HAVE YOUR 
GARMENTS REPAIRED. 

Orders by mail receive our best and careful attention. 
Goods sent C_O.D, or on approbation when satisfactory 
reference is given. Llustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


ww. HoH. HALL, 


Mauufacturer for the past 36 Years, 
261 


_and 263 Greenwich St., New York. 





Pianoforte —— 
—— Playing. 


The Principles of Expression in Piano- 
forte Playing. By Apo.px F. 
CuRISTIANI. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00. 


A work which will make Mr. Christi- 
ani’s name long remembered in the musical 
world. . . . A solid structure of scientific 
determinations, and from this has been de- 
duced the principles which govern musical 
expression.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A reader of ordinary intelligence will be 
helped to a better understanding of great 
compositions, both in their intellectual and 
emotional aspects, while to the musician the 
work is simply indispensable. — Musical 
Visitor, Cincinnati. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ga" The above work will be sent by Parrer & 
Brotuers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


BEST&CO 





To Clothe 
Boys & Girls 


Neatly, stylishly, and at the same 
time economically, is the desire of 
most parents. Is it unreasonable to 
claim that where the outfitting of 
young people is made the sole bus- 
iness of a large store, that it means 
advantages which no other store can 
offer in wide range of choice, fit and 
price. 

Gvod illustrations are our 


Boys’ all wool suis $5 0 to $6.00. 
Giris’ Schoo: Dresses $4.00 to $10.00. 
Fur trimmed Cloaks $8.25 to $10.5. 


Mail orders have special atiention. Samples and 
illustrations of latest styles furnished on application. 


60-62 West 23d St. 


Carats Dress Reform Corset-Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 
Made in Two 


Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Suap- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States, 


Patented, April 93, 
1889, Oct. 21, 1890. 








Le Boutillier Bros., 


Of 28a Street, 
New Work, 
OFFER 
A Special Bargain 23-inch 
Lyons extra quality of 


BLACK PONGEE SILK, 


Bright, soft finish, durable for 


wear, at 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 


enol? 
Constable K 4 


AUTUMN WRAPS. 


English Box Coats. French Long and 
Short Wraps. Walking Jackets. Fur- 
Trimmed Cloaks. Street, Dinner, and 
Evening Costumes. 


FURS. 


Boas, Muffs, and Capes; Mink, As- 
trakhan, Persian Lamb, Slack and 
Gray Lynx, Seal, Krimmer, Alaska 
Sable, Fur Trimmings to match, 


SEAL SACQUES and WRAPS. 


Proadovay A 19tb ot. 


¢ 
NEW YORK CITY. 








The Art Amateur! 


Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 


FOR $ numbers of this superb practical, art 
magazine, with 32 - es supplementary Working 
Designs and 17 artistic color plates of 

& Marine, Flowers & Fruits, Pigures & Ani- 
mals, and China Painti Numerous design 
suitable for the Decoration of HOLIDAY PR 
ENTS. State class of subject you prefer. Prac- 
tical lessons in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel, and China 
Painting, Carving, E mbroidery, etc. Specimen 
(with 3 color plates) 25 cts. Illustrated Catalogue 
of Color Studies for stamp. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N, Y. ¢ 


ABerutith,,, MUSIC. 
ew Monthly. 

By subscription, $1.50 per year; all bright, peowten, 
and | epstight Classical and Standard Melodies. 


**OUR MONTHLY MUSICAL GEM,” 


The Handsomest Musical Monthly ever issued in 
America. Contains 8 pone gee (all copyright) ; 
4 instramental and 4 vocal, with piano accompani- 
ments. 32 pages of music, with engraved titled cover, 
lithographed in colors and embellished with crayon 
likeness of Adelina Patti in vignette. Enclose 15 
cents for a specimen copy. 
Liberal terms to Agents. Address 


(with mention of Bazar) I will send 4 








BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 385 6th Ave., 


New York 





CAJHARTSHORN) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTiONn, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. © 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Buck, Pres.; Emilio Agramunte, Clifford 
Boemtat, Henry D.Hanchert,M.D., H R.Shelley,and C. 
B. Hawley are members of the Faculty. For cireulara, 
address H. W. Greene, Sec’y, 19 and 2i E. 14th St.,N. Y. 








JAROS HYCIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


MEN,WOMEN & CHILDREN. 


NON-SHRINKABLE—NON-IRRITATING. 
A PROTECTOR AGAINST 


COLD AS WELL AS HEAT. 


Wun, Ars. PEARY. the first AMERICAN 
WOMAN at the 
\ . NORTH POLE, 
v and the entire Arctic Sup ition under 
Lieut. ri 4 8. N., is provided 
with this W 
Dr. M. E. Jones, to weinDiay te = Sam’! Jessup, 
SYRIA, wear these the TROPICS, 


SOLD ON ‘irs. MERITS. 
Kadorsed by PHYSICIANS. to Catalogue FRER. 
MENTION THIS Mn 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 60., 831 | Breaguay, N.Y. 
1784. 








1899. D n Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


PERFORATED ,guxsw 
UNDERWEAR 
(Smith Pat.) for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
A thorongh protection against all 
LUNG DISEASES, RHEUMATISM, ETC. 
Sole Mfre.: D. C. HALL & CO., 

86 Leonard Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of Ladies’ Specialties, Selling Agents 
for Cuntield Dicgoe, | a0e und Sheets. 

Send for illustrated circular. 


0S ee 


cular free. Rood Magic Seale 
















Priestley Cloths the Latest Styles 


stam 


every five yards, 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in “let : 


gilt letters. Wit 
principal Pm am c= 





PRIESTLEY’S BLACK 


In addition to a complete line of Silk-Warp Henriettas and other staple Dress 
Nevetiies of the 


effects, Cryat al Popliva,Crépons, Storm Ser ravenettes, etc. SA 
Each artery the ner ie ~~ 


The sale by the 
McCreery & Co., Stert Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, H.C. 


DRESS COODS. 

you will find in the 
Mat , Moiré, and Swivel 
RY WEAR GUARANTEED. 
side of the welvedee, with the manafactarers’ name, 


stamp the not genuine. 
sont the out the United St States, and in New York Cit; he bey Saas ng 
. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, a 


» ine “rr 
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SAMPLES FREF. STATE PRICE AND MATERIAL WANTED, 


WACK SON 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
BROADWAY, 9th and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK. 
We pay all Mail or within 15 miles of N.Y. City. 
Purchases of @5 or more sent 100 miles. 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
in. wide Black All-wool Dress Goods, in Cheviots, 
Camele Hate Diagonals, Velours, Storm Surahe, 
- Henriettas, “ F agree  y- nae variety 
of Fancy Weaves, value an 2, in two cial 
Leaders, at 50e. and 7ée. te 


GRAY WOOL SUITINGs. 
42-in. wide Cheviots, Camel's-Hair, Serger, Bedfords, 
and Crepons, in plain and fancy weaves and sever 
shades of Gray; also, 54 in. Ladies’ <n in Striped, 
Checked, and Piaids, value ¥1.00 and $1.25, at two 
Special Prices, at 49. and 


SILKS, 
Black Imported Silk, in Faille Frangaise, Cashmere- 


finish ae ge om Taffeta, Sarah, ew de Sole, Ar- 


mure Koyal; lwo, endless variety of Plaids, Figured, 
and Striped, in Black and Seat White, ranging 
in price from 50@e. to $1. 


end ek lSrcere 
CS enzo, 


Fre a-e@ seein Dy Gon 


vids vt 


canal a 
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Kindly mention Harfer’s Bazar. 





Decorative 
Fabrics. 


Attention is invited to our New Fall Impor- 
tations of Novelties for Wall, Window, and 
Door Hangings, and Furniture Coverings ; 


Brocatelles, Tapestries, 


Satin Damasks, 
Piushes, Satins, and Armures 
In a wide range of style and cost. 

Soft Drapery Silks and Cretonnes 
In new colorings and designs. Inexpensive 


Stuffs in great variety. Samples and prices on 
request, 


W. & J. Sloane, 
Broadway, 18th and ioth Streets, 
New York. 


Leo HER 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 











A book like the Franklin 
Square Song Collection 
has really been a long-felt 
want in many thousand 
ger To get the music 
of o pular songs is 
often difficult and Seale 
expensive, but both of 
these drawbacks are here 
overcome, for this Collec- 
tion has in each Num- 
ber 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred 
and secular, at a price 
ridiculously low. For the 
mass of the people it is 
the most useful work that 
has ever been issued by 
Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, and that it will have 
a large sale is beyond a 
doubt.—San Francisco | Post. 

" Full Conterits of the Several Numbers, with 
opetication, Pages Byler or postal car seut on 
& Brothers, New York. 











A NATURAL SUPPOSITION 


at rLEMAN. “How po YOU *€LL THOSE CHICKENS?” 


DEALER. “ Ei@NTEEN CENTS A POUND 
GENTLEMAN, “On, | THOUGHT PROBABLY 


SOMETHING HAD TO BREAK 


‘‘Wuy did you break your engagement with Mise Hip- 


te 
It had to be the engagement or me, and I'm too 
for ) “i ving to go inte mkruptley 
a 
Hie that i« down need fear no fall. 
So he that’s etanding up already 
Stands quit of fear of any call 
To give his seat up to a lady. 
Seid 


*Are Charleton, Hicks, & Gormley liberal with their 


Very Why, they had Maweon's resicnation from 


their employ ty pe-writte n at their own expense and sent 
tw him, just to save him time, postage, and trouble.’ 
—_—-~>—_ — 





Abner and Hal were playing 4 inmost extraordinary game 
on the crogiet-groéund the other day. Abner would tap 
Hal th his foot, and Ha! would crawl under one of the 
wickets, 

Al's mother watched them for a while, and then call- 

mut, “* What ere yon doing, Abner?” 
Playin’ croquet, mamma,” he replied. “ Hal is the 
ball, and I'm the mallick.” 








> 


** Well, Bob,” aaid the visitor, “ what are you collecting 
now, colnps or stamps 7” 

“Coins,” eaid Bob 

“Well, what coin do you want now? Maybe I can 
give it to you 

* Thanks,” said Bob ‘Any twenty-fi-cent piece 'll 
do —s - 

Tom had been kept in at school for talking out lond 

*Why did you do it, Tom?” asked his mamma 
* Didu't you know it was againet the rules 7” 

“No,” said Tom. “* Teacher only said I mustn't whis- 
per, and I didn't oe 

Billups had jast been graduated at Yalevard 

*T was valedictorian of my clase, sir, a Phi Beta Kap- 
pa man, and the winner of four scholarships,” he said 
to the merchant to whom he applied for work 


“Very good as fur as it goes,” replied the merchant; “bat what do 
you know about petting up shutters and sweeping out offices, and mak- 


ing yourself generally nsefal 7” 


A SIGH FOR SOLITUDE. 


YOUNG HUSBAND. “ Does it NOT STEM TO YOU, MY DEAR, THAT 
OUR GUESTS DEPART VERY MUCH SELDOMER THAN THEY ARRIVE?” 






yo 





work up by his ows 


tERESH | 
Sut 48 






UNDENIABLE. 


“AH, MY SON. WHEN ARE YOU GOING TO SETTLE DOWN? KEMEMBER THAT A ROLLING STONE 


GATHERS NO MOSS.” 





A SUGGESTION FOR OCEAN ‘RACES DURING THE ICEBERG SEASON. 


AN 1892 BOY'S STORY. 


WANTED.—A bright boy to begin at the bottom of the ladder in my office, and gradually 
eunectentious efforts until [ can take him into partnership and marry hin 
to my only daughter. Call at 9462 W. l4}¢th St. 


SOLD THEM BY THE HEAD.’ “No; BUT IT GETS A TREMENDOUS POLISH.” 


A MEAN REMARK 

“No, Mr. Timberwheel,” said’ Mies Eider, kindly but 
firmly, ‘I cannot marry you, bat T'l! be a—" 

“Thanks, Miss Elder,” interrupted the rejected one, 
spitefally; ** bat I have two grandmothers.” 

oxnmnipeticaa> 

Puarstive’s Arrornry. “I've an expert who will swear 
he ix insane.” 

Derenpant’s Arrouney. “1 have an expert who wil! 
swear be is of sound mind.” 

Piawrirr’s Arrounry. “Then lets pair off on ex- 
perts, and save that much money.” 

oawsalpwbes 

Pat. “Avast that noise a moment, Nora, while I'm 
a-listenin’ 1” 

Nona. “ What ye a-lietenin’ to, Pat 7” 

Pat. “I've just been askin’ myself where I've laid my 
pipe, an’ now I'm a-listénin’ for the unewer.” 

Rs See 

Mawson. “ Hicka, do you believe that every seven 
years make a complete change in ws, as they are said to 
dor” 

Hirose. “I certainly do. I have evidence of it. My 
portrajt at eix montbe old i totally different from that 
taken when I was in my eighth year.’ 

amanda 

“Isn't Philadelphia a hot city?” queried Parker. 

“1 don't think so,’ retarned Hicks. “I was there 
last Christmas and found it quite cool.” 

anita pmemane 

“What are you doing with thove sardines, Bridget t” 

**I do be Jukin’ to see if that do be rale silver they 
wears on thim.” 





——— 

Tracurs. “ Johnny Cumso, you may anewer this ques- 
tien: Hf one mau does 4 piece of work in 5 days, and an- 
other man does the piece of work in 8 days, in how 
many days can they do it working together ? 

Jounny. “ Please, ma'am, I'm not very well informed 
on the labor question.” . 

a eee 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Timberwheel to her son-in-law, “ you 
are always maligning mothers-in-law; but everybody 
does not think so hardly of them.” 

“You do me an injustice,” replied Mr. Taddies, with earnest disclaimer 
“TI never malign mothers-in-law in general, and especially do | never ma- 
lign one particular mether-in-law with whom I am happy to be closely 
connected. But to what do yon allude?” 


Mr. Gotrox sat in his office impatiently awaiting the answers to “J. allnde to the fact that a philanthropic Austrian has built and 


his ad., which he knew would come. 


endowed a home for mothers-in-law. Now, what do you think of 


In a few minutes, one after another, a large number of lads filed that?” ‘ . a 
in, some of them breathless from ranning, having read their morn- “I think that ie a very worthy object—very worthy indeed—and I shall 
ing papers a little late’ Mr. Gotrox looked them over quickly with immediately take eteps toward getting you admiticd.” 


his eagle eye, and dismissed al) but two. “ Now, boys,” 
he said, after he had talked with them a bit, “I like the 
looks of you both, and will employ the one who does 
a simple thing the best.” (He should have said “* bet- 
ter,” inasmuch as there were only two boys, but he was 
not that sort of a man during business hours.) 

“Here are two packages, just alike, which have just 
been delivered here,” he said. “John,” addressing the 
sad-eyed, dreamy-looking youth, “let me see you open 
this parcel.” 

Then John winked at himself, and said in bis heart: 
“This is indeed a snap. How giad I am that Lam apen 
or on to this little scheme!” And with great care and 
patience he tugged and picked at the hard knots, and 
after long effort took the cord off in one piece, wound it 
into a neat coil, carefally folded up the coarse wrapping 
paper, and stepped back, trying hard to conceal the tri- 
umph in his eyes. 

r. Gotrox made no remark, except, ‘“‘ Now, Sam, it is 
your turn.” 

Poor Sam! He had never had any advantages to speak 
of, as he had been obliged to hustle a good deal all of hie 
life, and had never read any stories of good boys who 
had become great. He whipped out hi« jack-knife, cnt 
the cord in four places quicker than a wink, and kicked 
the wrapping paper into the corner. 

“You're the: bey for me,” shouted Mr, Gotrox, “ and 
you may go to work at once. John,” he anid, “you are 
a , but you shonid have lived in 184%. You are 
notjp it this year. We do not care nowadays to waste 
thrée shillings’ worth of time to save one and one-half 
cents’ worth of paper and twine.” ©. N. Hoop, 

a 
Small things ofttimes are blessings great— 
Of this there ix not any doubt. 
Stubbe could not write an “Ode to Fate,” 
Because his ink had given out. 
a Se 


“ Papa, can I smoke ?” asked Hal 

“Oh no, my boy. You are too little to emoke.” 

“Don't see why,” said Hal. “I saw a hot potato 
smokin’ to-day, and it was littler’n me.” 

quemmieitiitiitien 

“ Dear me, Mollie!” said papa. “ Why are you beating 
your dollie so 7” 

“*Tause,” said Mollie, “she’s nanghty. She said two 
an’ two make five, an’ when I told her it was six, she said 
I didn't know naffin’.” 

—_———————_———_ 

“Oh dear!” said the -tired-little mamma. -“ Baby's 
been crying for two hours, and I’m sure I don’t know 
what he wants.” 

“Spanking, I guess,” said sleepy little papa. 

feecnniGpemninees 
T've read your ten-line verse on “ Fate,” 
In last month's magazine, 
And think you must be very great 
you know what you mean 








“WALK RIGHT IN, OLD MAN. OUR FLATS SMALL, BUT IT's VERY 
COMFORTABLE. I'VE A TASTE FOR MECHANICS, AND | JUST NANG OUR 
FURNITURE UP ON THE CEILING WHEN NOT IN USE—LEAVES US PLENTY 
OF ROOM TO WALK AROUND. NOW PICK OUT THE CHAIR YoU LIke, 
AND I'LL LET [T DOWN FOR YOU. THAT OLD O+K 18 VERY COoMFORT- 
ABLE.” 
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WOLFENBERG. 
(Continued from page 859.) 

her heart was throbbing like to suffocate 
her, ‘‘ I have something to tell you—and yet 
I suppose ty may have guessed—but a girl 
does not like to speak of such thin a 
and so I have been asked to let on know. It 
is about Amélie.” He said nothing; he only 
regarded her. Then she hurried on, breath- 
lessly: ‘‘ It is quite settled between her and 
Mr. Hitrovo; she has accepted him.” 

No one dared to look his way. If there 
was ~ quick quiver of the eyes, any sud- 
den paleness of the lips, at this abrupt con- 
firmation of what he must have for some 
time back suspected, it was unseen. And 
when he spoke, after a second of constrained 
silence, it was with a studied and perfect 
calmness that showed an admirable fortitude 
and self-command. 

“It is quite settled, then?” he asked, in 
rather a low voice. 

“Yes,” she answered; but then she was 
driven -to add, in a desperate kind of way: 
‘* Of course, who can tell what may happen? 
—who can tell? It is settled, 1 understand 
—yes, at present—but she might see fit to 
change her mind; and she has strength of 
character enough to carry out any de- 
cision—" 

‘*If Amélie Dumaresq marries,” he said, 
slowly, “the world will have lost a great 
artist.” 

Not a word about himself, nor about the 
wreckage of all the fine and wistful schemes 
he and she had planned together. Perhaps 
he had not had time to realize that as yet. 
It was of her alone he was thinking. 

‘**And it may be she is right; it may be 
that is the true way,” he said, absently, 
* But what a responsibility the man under- 
takes! In her case disappointment would 
mean destruction; and to destroy a life like 
hers, so full of splendid capacities, so pas- 
sionately eager, so hopeful, and ardent, and 
overbrimming with the joy of existence— 
No, it is not to be thought of, or spoken of,” 
he said again. ‘Amélie was born to be 
happy. Happiness appears to surround her; 
she seems to breathe it as the very atmos- 
phere in which she lives. Well, well; good- 
by to the famous artist; now we have to 
look forward to the happy wife.” 

All this was very brave and reassuring 
indeed; there was not a trace or symptom 
of any inward anguish; his idle schemes and 
dreams might go—what were they as com- 
pared with the pulsating hopes and desires 
of a rich young life? Only we noticed that 
he did not come up on deck after dinner, as 
was his wont. He remained below in the 
saloon, his face in shadow, an unopened book 
in his hand, his fingers clinched round it. 
And it is to be imagined that none of us 
were anxious to break in upon this dark 
hour of retrospect and renunciation and 
forecast. 

[To Be ConTINUED. } 
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Simply —Soak, 
boil and rinse, 

Then it’s easy enough—and safe enough 
too. Millions of women are washing in this 
way. Are you? 
Soak your clothes in Pearline and water 
(over night is best) ; boil them in Pearl- 
ine and water twenty minutes; rinse them 
—and they will be clean. 
Yes, you can wash them 
without the boiling, but 

ask your doctor to ex- 
S plain the difference be. 
\ == tween clothes that are 
\) aie boiled, and clothes _that 
are not boiled—he knows. When you think what you save 
by doing away with the rubbing, the saving of health, the 
saving of clothes, the saving of hard work, time and money— 
then isn’t it time to think about washing with Pearline ? 


Peddlers and some unscrupuious rs will tell 3 is as good as” 
Send or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never 


it Bache Tene id i iat 7" ae SLB pre New Yor 










After washing 
After shaving 
Before retiring 


use 


A lotion that 

softens, heals, 

and beautifies. 

A toilet article 

of marvellous delicacy, 


Vitch 
Cream. 


For sale by Druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles, 
Smail size by mail, 35c. Sample by mail, 10c. 
C. H. & F. Price, Salem, Mass. 


An ounce of prevention 
against chaps, irritation, 
roughness, which often come 
with winter. 








Armour’s 
Extract. 


In the kitchen, as an aid to good cooking, 
Armour’s Extract of Beef finds its largest 
field. It is greatly relished by invalids, but 
you should not limit its use to the sick room. 
Our little Cook Book explains many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 








Lord Tennyson. 


Complete Works. 


The Complete Poetical Works of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, Poet- Laureate. With an 
Introductory Sketch by ANNE THACK- 
ERAY RITCHIE. Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Songs, with [lusic. 


Songs from the Published Writings of 
Alfred Tennyson. Set to Music by 
various Composers. With a Portrait 
and Original Illustrations. Royal 4to, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Some Later Poems. 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, and 
Other Poems. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Tiresias, and Other Poems. 16mo, Paper, 

25 cents. 
The Lover's Tale. 32mo, Cloth, 20 cents; 
Paper, 10 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Ci Any of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid,toany part of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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. Gloves 


mr 
ery Pair 


aperfec{ fit 


ir—in one month, $2.25. One pair of gloves 
at $1.50—in six weeks, $1.50. This is about the average proportion of time for wear- 
ing a dollar-and-a-half P.& P. glove. No glove is genuine that hasn’t this brand 
inside the glove. To let all know that for a little 
more money on the start there is a glove made that 
will outwear three pairs of cheaper gloves—is why 
we advertise. 

Uf your dealer does not heep these gloves, mform us of the fact, 
and we will send you the address of onr nearest agent, and enclose 
you with same a card entitling you to a A@iscount of 10 per cent. 
on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated Foxtaine glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 384 and 386 Broadway, New York. 


OUR FACTORIES 


Are really kitchens conducted on a large scale. Home ideas prevail — ideas that were in- 
stilled by the noblest being on the face of the earth, the American mother. God bless them, 
every one. Our work eases theirs. To provide ‘‘ good things” to eat is a task (though a 
pleasure) which we help to lighten. 

We are packing beans, now, fresh from the garden—Haserot’s Fancy and Haserot's Butter 
Beans. Other things will come later, Your grocer cannot possibly go amiss by laying in a 
supply. Consult him. 
S. F. Haserort, Pres. 


SF. Hassor, Pree = THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO., 


Sales Office: x9 & 41 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, 0. Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, N. Y. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 






Three pairs of gloves at 75 centsa 
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Pears’ 





Soap ° 


“Beauty is but skin-deep” 


| was probably meant to disparage 
beauty. 
| easy that beauty is to attain. 


Instead, it tells how 


“ There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also meant 
to disparage. Instead, it en- 
courages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to 
both these sorts of beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’ ; 
all sorts of people use it. 


-NIANTLES- 


«JACKETS 
]N@ 


L-PERSIAN 
JoUINK: SABLE 


CAND ‘egy 
OTHER FURS 


of unusual 
(xeellenee in 


STYLE ano LET 
C AND AT 


MODERATE PRICES+ 


Citas 
GUNTHERS Sons 


18¢ FirtH AvENvE 
WEW %ORKS 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Be Young Again. 
USE LOFTIE’S 
SALVATORIUM 


for restoring White, Gray, or 
Faded Hair to its natural color. 
Clear as water; free from 
anything that is injurious. Is 
recommended by physicians, 
chemi:ts, clergymen, and citi 
zens. We have hundreds of 
testimonials. 
























Syracuse, N. Y., May 20. 
Henry 1 oftie : 

Dear Sir,— Permit me hereby 
to add my testimonial with nu- 
merous others of the efficacy 
and virtues of your Salvatorium 
to restore gray and faded hair 
to its original color and beauty. 
From personal experience by 
use, I find it is all you claim for 
it—a restorer par excellence, superior to all others because en- 
tirely free from mineral poisons so often used for that purpose 

THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 

Send for catalogue—sent by express on receipt of price, $1.00 

per bottle. Agents wanted. 


HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Complexion Preserved. 
i] HEBRA’'S 
and 
the skin to its i 
ducing a clear and 





mailed for S@ cents. Send for c . 


G.C. BITTNER & CO. 





» TOLEDO, O. 
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Bopice wirrn GoLp PAssEMENTERIE 


For description see pattcru-shee 


PARIS RECEPTION DRESS 


Ss tration on page 867 


GRACEFUL dress from Gradoz for 
A the hostess at afternoon receptions is of 
rose-colored silk The bodice is trimmed 
with white guipure lace, and opens on a vest 
of Pompadour satin with broché flowers of 
Transparent sleeves of gui 
pure are drawn in at the elbow by a twist of 
dark rose velvet with a ruffle falling below 
The old-rose silk skirt, very full in the back, 
with short demi-train, has a tablier breadth 
of the flowered satin framed on the right 
ide by wide, loosely puffed velvet, which 
continues across the foot in narrower puffs 
vhile the left side has a wide passementerie 
oT pak old-rose cords resting on a dark rose 
background of velvet 


natural coiors 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
XVI PLANT MOVEMENTS 
\ J ving things have4the power of mo 
ck 


ion A rock is motionless because it is 
ul, inert piece of matter Plants and 
inimals, being alive possess in common the 
ibility, impelled and guided by some inward 
Not all animals can move 


power, to move 
from place to place. Many lower orders 
se sponges, are fixed to one spot, and can 
only attract nourishment to themselves The 
movements of some plants are so remarkable 
that it is difficult to believe they are not 
guided by a sort of intelligence I have al 
ready spoken of the free movements of some 
f tl lower grades of plants. The boat 
shaped desmids and diatoms jerk themselves 
ver considerable distances rhe cilia (hair 
ke processes) of some mosses move about in 


water. Oscillariaare curious one-celled plants 


which. under the micros ope look and wrig 
gle like rugle-worme They are filled with 
protoplasm, that mysterious something in 
which lies the life of both animals and plants 

As soon as a living seed touches the 
ground r is buried beneailh the soil, the 
plant germ struggles intensely to free itself 
rom its prison within the hard, dry seed 
coats. Life, hitherto dormant, and motion 
begin. Nature has endowed her tiny child 


with many wonderful provisions for the hard 
battle which it has to fight for very exist 
ence. ‘The sun, air, moisture, and earth are 
friends and supporters of the little seed 
Earthworms, destructive insects, burrow 
ing animals, drouth, cold, and hard impene 
trable soil are foes against which the baby 
plant will herdly prevail. The-suecessful 
seed patiently and persistently pushes its 
way, overcomes obstacles, appropriates suit 
able nourishment, grows, blossoms, bears 
fruit, and fulfils the plan of its life, whether 
it be a tiny portulaca seed or the winged sa 
mara of the haughty maple. Many more 
seeds perish than conquer in the struggk 
The strongest and most favorably situated 
are those that survive 

Suppose we try to follow a young seed in 
its efforte to grow. The part which first 
‘*feels the thrill of life” is the tip of the 


t Supplemet 





Fig 


For pattern and deacription sce No, V. o1 
i P 
pattern-shect Supplement! 
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radicle, or root. This is a wonderful organ, on 
which at the start everything depends. Mr. Darwin 
calls it the brain of the plant. . Protected by its cap 
of hard cells, it pushes towards the centre of the 
earth, possibly acted upon by the attraction of grav- 
itation. Instead, however, of going straight down, 
it feels around in an irregular, circular movement, 
as if trying to find the softest, most friable soil. 
If you are pushing your finger into the ground, see 
how much easier it. is when moving the. finger 
around while pressing downward than pushing 
straight and steadily in one direction. Sometimes 
the circuit traversed by the radicle tip is narrow like 
an ellipse. Sometimes it is almost like movement 
back and forth on a straight line. The movement 
is called nutation, or nodding. Darwin prefixes 
circum, making the word ‘‘ cireumnutation,” *‘ nod- 
ding all around.” All growing parts of the plant— 
its stem, leaves, flowers, as well as roots, are in con- 
stant nutation, ‘‘ bowing” to all points of the com- 
pass in turn, making longer or shorter ellipses, with 
greater or less regularity. According to the inherit 
ed habit of the plant, this revolving motion is, on 
the outward curve, from right to left, or from north 
to west, south, east, and north again, all its parts 
(when not disturbed by wind) revolving the same 
way; or the motion is in the opposite direction, 
from left, on the outward curve, to right. This will 
be perceived when we remember that all pease and 
beans, grape-vines, and other climbers twine in the 
same direction. This twining is but an exaggerated 
circumnntation. 

To go back-to our root-tip. In its downward 
course it strikes a stone. Immediately the tip is 
turned at right angles to its former course. ce 
not like the stone, and dodges, assuming a horizontal 
direction. What shall hinder it from keeping on in 
this newly acquired direction? Does it know when 
it has passed beyond the stone? Not exactly; but 
the part ofthe root just behind the tip knows. It 
hugs the hard thing which the tip hates, and curves 
over the edge of the stone, pointing the tip of the 
root once more in a perpendicular direction. Is 
there anything more marvellous than this divergent 
action of the’root-tip and the part directly, say half 
an inch, behind? — It is almost as if two brains dwelt 
in the plant 

Secondary roots, developed from the primary, 
tend obliquely, not straight, downward, else all the 
roots would lie bunched together. ‘Tertiary roots, 
developed from secondary, spread horizontally out- 
ward, and thus the combined roots use all the. soil 
within their reach. ~All these movements of roots 
are determined by themselves. External influences, 
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as a moist soil, or a | of light penetrating the 
ground, produce still other movements of the sen- 
sitive tip, causing it to bénd towards the moist soil 
and away from the light. 

Almost simultaneously with the starting of the 
radicle for the earth, the caulicule or stem which 
carries the first two leaves (or ove leaf in monocot- 
yledons) has an impulse from within prompting it 
to seek for light. It arches its back in order to 
push with more force against the opposing mass of 
earth above. The two legs of the arch gradually 
elongate, the middle of the arch circumnutating and 
pushing upward until it breaks through the soil. 
Then, and not before, the stem straightens, and the 
cotyledons are brought into an upright position. 
The illustration of Darwin's, often quoted, is of a 
man over whom a load of hay has fallen. In order 
to extricate himself, he will first get upon his hands 
and knees, and with a wriggling motion from side to 
side will push with his back upwards till he has 
broken through the hay, when he will draw up his 
body and stand erect. 

A seed never 
makes a mistake by 
sending its roots 
upwards through 
the soil and its cau- 
licule downwards. 
One or the other or 
both may have to 
wind quite around 
the seed before 
they are rightly 
started, and such 
curves are often 
noticed A lady, 
in most respects in- 
telligent, told me 
that it made no 
difference how one 
planted vegetable 
seeds, with the ex- 
eeption of melons. 
These, she said, if 
planted upside 
down, would be 
killed. The state- 
ment is one of many 
made by really ob 
serving people, who 
are yet ignorant of 
the primary facts 
of the science of Fig. 4.—Front or Care, 
plants If true, Fie. 3 
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1.—Lone CLoak witn DovsLe Fig. 2.—Ve.ours pu Norp WRapP witH Fig. 3—CarPe TRIMMED wirn PERSIAN 


CAPE COLLAR 


Fur TrimMMiIne 


Por description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement 


Lamb. —[{See Fig. 4.] 
For description ace pattern-sheet 
Supplement, 
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Fig. 8.—Hart ror Grr From 2 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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¥ Fig. 4.—Hat ror Girt From 6 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet Sopplement 
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Fig. 1.—Togue 
BonNeET. 


, fl For description see pattern- 
wo . 
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sheet Supplement. 






Fig. 2.—‘‘ 1830” Bonner. 
For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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Hart ror Grr From 5 
To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supp! 






Carp ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD.—{For pat. and descr. 
sce No. VL. on pattern-eheet Suppl. | 


there would be no explanation 
possible, any w.ore than of the 
statement made, and believed 
by many farmers, that corn 
which is not planted in the last 
quarter of the moon will be 
attacked with blight 

I have said that the habit of 
circumnutating can be best 
observed in climbing plants. 
Such, by means of a curving 
of the stem, or of tendrils, or 
of leaf-stems, coil around sup- 
ports, and tightening, draw 
the entire plant upwards. 
The morning-glory revolves 
from east, through north to 
west, and south to north again; 
or from right outwardly to 
left. The young stem makes 
short coils, the older ones long- 
er. But the tip of the young 
growing stem is ever stretch- 
ing out and feeling for some- 
thing around which to coil 
Often such stem-tips are hook- 
ed, the better to hold against 
the wind to their supports. 
When the plant climbs by 
means of tendrils or leaf stems, 
these describe large circles in 
the air until the support is 
clasped. It is said that this 
circular movement can be secn 
with the naked eye, as easily 
as the movement of the second 
hand of a watch, in the ten 
drils of the passion - flower 
Some plants have a different 
and peculiar means of taking 
hold of upright supports. 
By means of numerous root- 
lets springing from the stem, 
the poison-ivy clings to rocks, 
fences, the bark of trees, ete. 
The Virginian-creeper puts 
out tendrils which spread their 
tips out against a flat surface 
in little adhesive suckers o1 
disks. 

When we speak of sponta 
neous leaf movements we ente! 
verily into the domain of fairy 
land. How many of us when 
children delighted to touch the 
leaflets of the sensitive - plant 
(Mimosa pudica) and see them 
shrink from us like frightened 
things? It is something of a 
surprise to us now to find oth- 
er common plants, like Cassu 
nictitans, the partridge - pea, 
and sensitive joint-vetch be- 
have in mucli the same man 
ver. Species of Oxalide close 
quickly after being plocked. 
Some ferns will not wait to be 
brought home before they fold 
their pinne together. Success- 
fully to press such plants they 
must be laid betwéen the 
pages of a magazine as soon 
as they are picked, and then, 
with stiff covers, they can be 
firmly bound with a strap and 
taken home 

Some plant leaves close 
when the sky is darkened by 
an approaching shower 
These come under the catego- 
ry of sleeping leaves. Most 
leaves sleep, that is, assume a 
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Fig. 6.—Youne Lapy’s Hart. 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Snapplement. 


different position upon the 
stem at nightfall. Could we 
see the vegetable world at 
midnight, it would ‘present 
mauy surprises.. All of these 
sleeping movements seem to 
have one end in view, namely, 
the protection of the upper 
and more sensitive surface of 
the leaf, in order to prevent 
excessive radiation of moist- 
ure, and consequent injury 
from cold. Plants whose 
leaves are pinned down in their 
diurnal position will suffer 
severely in frosty nights, while 
those which are allowed te as- 
sume their sleeping position 
will take no injury. In the 
sleeping position the leaf usu- 
ally presents its edge to the 
zenith, instead of its flat sur- 
face, twisting and turning its 
peduncle iu order to aceom- 
plish this result. A pair of 
leaflets will shut together, 
folding the upper surfaces in- 
ward. In a species of acacia 
each leaflet of a pair bends 
towards its mate, and all drop 
towards the apex, overlap 
ping one another. The re- 
semblance to leaves is thus 
quite lost, and the tree looks as 
if ‘hung with littl dangling 
bits of string.” 

In clovers the two lateral 
leaflets fold towards each oth- 
er, drooping slightly, and the 
middle leaflet turns backward 
and falls like a box cover over 
the edges of the other two 
The leaves of sweet- clover 
(melilotus) twist through an 
angle of 90 degrees, so thut 
the edges of all three are turi- 
ed towards the zenith, the up- 
per surtaces of the two out 
side leaflets facing inwards, 
one twisting to the right, the 
other to the left 

The pease, beans, lupines, 
desmodiums, and others of the 
pulse family present conspic 
uous examples of sleeping 
leaves. Most remarkable of 
all is the Desmodium gyrana, 2 
native of India, found in 
greenhouses as the telegraph- 
plant. Each large leaflet is 
attended by two very small, 
perhaps interrupted growths 
of leaves; for this species pro- 
bably ranks midway between 
the oneleafed and _ thbree- 
leaved desmodiums. The 
large leaflet droops at night, 
and lies close to the stem 
The small lateral leaflets are 
affected more by changes of 
temperature than by darkness. 
Ata rather high temperature, 
say from 70° to 80° Pahr.. they 
move up and down with little 
jerks. Sometimes several of 
these movements oceur in a 
minute, and again they are 
slow. They seem to pump 
about for pure mischief and 
fun, since it cannot be per- 
ceived that any good is done to 
the plant by these movements. 

Instances of sleep - move- 
ments of plants might be in- 
definitely multiplied, and the 
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botanist — anybody, in fact—may visit by 
night the shrubs and small plants in his own 
vicinity with the keen enjoyment which at- 
tends the discovery of new truths, As morn- 
ing dawns the sleeping leaves wake up—that 
is, resume their day position, reversing the 
twisting process of the evening before. Says 
Darwin, whose exhaustive experiments have 
reduced the subject of plant movements to a 
science Excluding a few genera not seen 
by ourselves, about which we are in doubt, 
and excluding a few others, the leaflets of 
which rotate at night and do not rise or sink 
much, there are thirty-seven genera in which 
the leaves or leaflets rise, often moving at the 
same time towards the apex or towards the 
base of the leaf, and thirty-two genera in 
which they sink at night.” 

The cotyledons, as well as many flower 
petals, sleep at night. The purpose of the 
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| rigid, the leaf turns yellow and dies—an ex- 
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latter is, of course, to protect the stamens and 


pistils from frost 

The cause of the sleeping movements of 
leaves, as well as the nutation of all the 
plant’s parts, is an alternate growth of oppo- 
site sides of the stem, preceded by a swelling 
of the cells, bending the leaf or leaflet away 
from the more turgid cells In addition, 
highly sensitive leaves have a joint or cush- 
ion at their base, called a pulvinus. It con- 
sists of a mass of nearly colorless cells, some- 
what convex in outline, whose growth has 
ceased. These cells become turgid more 
quickly upon one side than the other, caus- 
ing a movement in the opposite direction. 
Two-thirds of the petiole of Ovalis sensitiva, 
and the whole of the short stems of the leaf 
lets of the sensitive-plant, are converted into 


pulvini. Further than this the botanist can 
not go What makes the swelling of the | 
cells? Is it certain properties or movements 


of protoplasm, or does the power lie in the 
cell walls? Whatever the answer may be, it 
is one of those things that ‘‘we know not 
now 

The movements of stamens and pistils 
have reference to their fertilization. The 
six stamens of the barberry lie curved under 
the arched petals. Touch them lightly with 
a needle point and they spring sudden) 
towards the pistil, brushing it with their 
anthers. Some composite flowers possess 
sensitive stamens. In the chiccory the an- 
thers are curved outward. A touch causes 
them to straighten and bring their pollen 
along the style of the pistil. In portulaca the 
stamens spring outward when touched. 

Some pods, dry and hard, burst open with 
a spontaneous movement, and scatter their 
seeds in every direction. Such fruits are 
those of the wild crane’s-bill, the jewelweed 
(/mpatiens), the witch-hazel, and the under- 
ground pods of some violets. 

Another class of movements is that pecul- 
iar to insectivorous leaves.. When a small 
insect alights upon a leaf) of sundew the 
minute gland-tipped bristles of the leaf bend 
towards and close over the hapless insect, 
becoming again erect when their work of 
nbsorption. and digestion is done. A few 
such exertions seem to exhaust the moving 
powers of the sundew. The bristles become 
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ample, perhaps, of the evil effects of high 
living. 

Dr. Asa Gray closes a brief chapter on 
the movements of plants with these words: 
‘That plants should execute movements in 
order to accomplish the ends of their exist- 
ence is less surprising now, when it is known 
that the living substance of plants and ani- 
mals is essentially the same; that the beings 
of both kingdoms e of a common life, 
to which, as they rise in the scale, other and 
higher endowments are successively super- 
added.” 


THE BURIAL OF A FAKIR. 
See illustration on page 856. 


MONG the Hindoos a fakir is a person 
who has devoted himself through years 

of penance and discomforts unutterable to 
the attainment of a holy character. The 
fakir has more than the stoicism of the 
Indian. Heis indifferent to bodily hardship, 
to squalor, and to dirt, and no sufferings ex- 
tort from hima complaint ora murmur. The 
fakir is often a deceiver, but he is also fre- 
quently self-deceived. When he dies, he is 
carried to his burial with special ceremonies 
by priests who envy his fame. Our picture 


is a fine one, vividly impressing one with the | 


tropic atmosphere and the distinctive fea- 
tures of the locality. 


A LADY WITH A VIOLIN. 


See illustration on front page. 


4 violin is rapidly becoming a favorite 
instrument among women, who find it 
possible to express their love of harmony 
even better with the bow than by fingering 
the key-board of the piano. The picture on 
the front page of the Bazar is evidently the 
portrait of a gentlewoman who takes t 
pleasure in her art, and it carries with it an 
air of repose which somehow suggests the 
manner of the Princess of Wales. Many 
modern English women are complimented 
if told that in figure, face, or dress they bear 
a resemblance to this popular Princess. 
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After your bath,—have you ever noticed it? There is one peculiar 
quality in Ivory Soap. No other “— can give you that exquisite sen- 
sation of perfect cleanliness. You feel as if you had been entirely made 
over. This undoubtedly is attributable to the effectual cleansing of 
the pores. 


Corvricnt 1890, sv Tus Procter & Gamare Co. 








“T regard the Royal Baking Powder as the 
best manufactured and in the market.” 


Manan Kartont, 


Author of ‘‘Common Sense in the Household.” 
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“*LABLACHE += 
FACE POWDER. 








From the er Sm CINDERELLA in the 
“CR AL SLIPPER.” 
Ben Beq., 34 1 Xe Oct. 4, 1988. 
Levy, est 
| iy all my travels I have a endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE WDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have bes | it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours 
MARGUERITE FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the pnrest and onl a 
rfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies an 
tifles the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps) BEN LEVY & O©O., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mase. 


Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms. 
“CARBONITE” coau 


CLEAN, sOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
NO GAS. 
Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 
BUT BEST Ix OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT axp 

















THE “F.F. Vv.” 
and the “‘ first families” everywhere will have no 
other mat than the Hartman Flexible; they know 
which is best—so will you on examination. 

HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falis, Pa. | 67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. ¥. 

Branches: 102 Chambers St., i. am of a 

Chicago ; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St.. Atlanta, Ga. 

testimonials mailed free. 

Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 
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CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishine, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN GAFETY FUEL CO.,, 
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New York; 08 State St., Book. , Pen 
ne. | OE as Set 
Fy a +10 St., Bulfalo, N.1. 
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how ured Fre Eats 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music 


18th Edition, uM for %e. (or stamps 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


war it Fails Off, Torne Grey, and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. & 

A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
“ Every ove should read this little book.” —4 thenarwm. 











Wood’ s ‘The new Wood's Penetrating Plaster 1s a distinct step forward ; a 
* double-quick ” 
opens the pores, 
killer to penetrate (, 

stop the ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy Plaste r. 
fu. *." eumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc. Try one. 


wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. It is a 


Penetr ating Peach the pale. mild solvent which 
through) the skin and IT TOUCHES 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


“Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











